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LITBRATURB, 


THE BATTLE OF NAJARA.” 


** St. George for England !” Hark! the cry, 
The war cry of the brave ; 
And see, amidst the tumult, high © 
The island standard wave. 


“ St. George for England!” with wild sweep 
It rolls across the plain, 
As the loud blast, that o’er the deep 
Drives on the lightning train. 


** St. George for England!” down they go; 
The rider and his steed ; 
And belted knight and warrior, low 
Beneath that torrent bleed. 


Why spread fair England's standards forth, 
Where the Iberian roves! 

Why rolls the tempest of the north 
Amid the southern groves ! 


A murd’rer flies : the nation’s ire 
Burns out the crimson stain ; 

And England hastes to quench the fire, 
And nerve his arm again. 


But thou, dark chief of England's power, 
Thy day of triumph’s past ; 

Fate marks this final victor-hour 
Thy brightest, and thy last. 


The Gaui has mourned thy victory, 
The might of Spain is gone ; 

But death unfolds his gates for thee, 
And beckens slowly on. 





Wake, son of Transtamara, wake ! 
The hour of doom is nigh ; 

Once more the sword of justice take, 
And on to victory. 


He came in the strength of a nation’s might, 
And vengeance spread her wing, 
And waved around her falchions bright, 
As rolled the gloomy clouds of night 
Above the bloodstain’d king ; 
And Spain is free! Her myrtle bowers 
Will breathe of peace again ; 
And joy and hope lead on the hours 
While truth and justice reign. 
— J.P. 
* When Pedro the Cruel was driven from the throne of Castile, by his brother Henry 
de Transtamara, he applied in his distress to Edward the Black Prince, who had 
just finished the conquest of France. Though sinking under that disorder which 
afterwards brought him to his grave, Edward i diately collected his army, defeated 
Transtamara at Najara, with dreadful slaughter, Henry himself leaving all his jewels 
behind him on the field, and Pedro was reinstated on the throne. Edward died a short 
time after ; and Henry, taking the advantage, drove Pedro from his throne, and killed 
him in the “ Tower of the Stars,” or “ The Starry Tower.” 








SONG—“STAR OF HER DESTINY.” 
Old Irish Air, ‘ Gai an’ a Moing.” 
A 
Star of her destiny, 
Cloudless be thy orb of beauty ; 
Brightest of the Galaxy, 
Be thy guardian ray. 
Have her in thy watchfal keeping, 
Guard her waking, guard her sleeping ; 
If you e’er observe her weeping, 
Kiss the tears away. 
From the ills of life protect her, 
Ne’er desert her, ne'er neglect her ! 
If you see Misery, 
Chase the thief away. 
II. 
Ob! may she happy be, 
Blest with health, and wealth, in plenty, 
Tho’ joy should ne'er on me 
Shed one shining ray. 
Oft may fairy finger pleasure, 
Oft may music's varied measure, 
Yield to her their choicest treasure, 
When I'm far away. 
Days of rapture, without number, 
Blissful nights of balmy slumber, 
Ob may they ever be 
Her’s, where’er I stray. 


—>—_ 


FRA DIAVOLO. 

[The Duchess d’Abrantes, in the last livraison of her Memoires, gives the 

ing account of the redoubtable bandit Fra Diavolo. } 

Pra Diavolo’s real name was Michael Pezza. He had already rendered bim- 
self celebrated by his marders at the time when the French made the campaign 
of Naples, commanded by Championnet He then harassed the rear of the 
French army, organized bodies of insurgents in Calabria, directed a vast con- 
piracy against the French, aad did them considerable mischief. He was born 


at Itri (Terra-di-Lavoro), and in his youth had beer a goat-herd. He afterwards 


ape monk, entered a convent, and there assumed the name of Fra Angelo. 


murder. He headed a baad of smugglers, and spread terror and desolation 
throughout the country. The Government of King Ferdinand condemned him 
to be hanged, and a price was set upon his head. 

But Queen Caroline, the wife of Ferdinand, was woman whio knew how to 
turn the worst things to useful account. 
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) surgents again showed themselves. 


is bad conduct, however, caused him to be expelled from the convent, after 
which he retired to the mountains and devoted bimself to the commission of 
every crime. He lived by plunder, and every day of his life was marked by a 
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resting-place for the night, retired to their beds, but never rose again. The art 
which was employed to banish suspicion from the minds of the victims was re- 
markable. The entrance to the neighbouring villages was guarded, and the 
| night travellers advanced with full confidence to the place where certain death 
| awaited them. Those who were induced to enter the houses of Itri never came 
| out again alive. 
| General Olivier had at that time the command of Gaeta. Being informed 
that there was a party of banditti at Itri, he sent thither a Polish regiment com- 
manded hy a young officer of his staff, who regarding the expedition as a fair 


+ Opportunity for distinguishing himeelf, exposed his life with almost chivalrous 


courage. He succeeded in expelling Fra Diavolo from Itri, and driving him 
into the woods. But the brigand was no less brave than his adversary; he re- 
entered Itri, and was again atlacked by the Polish regiment. A frightful con- | 
| flict ensued, and Fra Diavolo inbumanly massacred all the prisoners who fell 
| into his hands. A little chapel, situated near the bridge, was the scene of many 
atrocities. At length Fra Diavolo and his followers were once more driven to | 
the mountains. But no sooner had the military withdrawn from the path lead- | 





| ing from the road between Naples and Malo di Gaeta, than two thousand in- | 
General Olivier sent to meet them, two | 
squadrons and a detachment of Polish troops, who dispersed them, and took | 
possession of Itri. Fra Diavolo then abandoned Terra di Lavorv and fled to | 
Calabria, which once more became the scene of his atrocities. 

By future generations, it will perhaps scarcely be believed that Fra Diavolo 
enjoyed the marked favour of the King and Queen of Sicily. Queen Caroline | 
sent him a bracelet, set with her portrait : and he held the rank of Major in the | 
British army. Yet he had previously been condemned to the gallows, and a 
price had been set upon bis head _Salicetti called to mind these facts when Fra | 
Diavolo was arrested in 1808, } 
Massena assured me that the influence of this extraordinary man was im- | 
mense, during the occupation of Naples by the French ; for the inhabitants of | 
the mountains in which he habitually dwelt, being as savage as himself, joy- | 
fully followed a chief who led them on to pillage and murder. One honourable | 
trait is recorded of Fra Diavolo. Having effected his landing at Itri, through | 
the fault of General Girardin, who left that part of the coast undefended, Fra | 


made the rest prisoners. Two ladies, the wives of officers of the second Swiss 
regiment, were made prisoners, and were conducted by Fra Diavolo and his 
brigands to the mountains. Sometime afterwards he sent them to Naples, 
having previously required them to give him a certificate stating that they had 
been treated with due respect. ‘I'he two ladies on their part, requested to have 
a copy of the certificate, counter-signed by the Brigand himself. 
Fra Diavolo was arrested at Salerno, by an apothecary's apprentice. This 
was atiserable conclusion to his career. He was conveyed to Naples, where 
the scafiold was erected for his execution, before any measures were taken for 
hie trial, for, observed Salicetti, “ nothing MOTe WAS DeGecoury view sta oon 
demnation of the most just and equitable King Ferdinand and bis Queen 
Caroline.” Itis a curious fact that the English cruizing before the Bay of Naples, 
not knowing the extent of his iniquities, sent a flag of truce to demand the libera- 
tion of the British Major Michael Pezza, threatening, if this demand should be 
refused, to inake reprisals on all the French and Neapolitan prisoners who might 
fall into their hands. It would appear that Salicetti’s watch was a little too 
fast, for to the above demand of the English, he replied that he knew of no 
Major in the English service who had been made prisoner by the troops of bis 
Majesty King Joseph ; but that, if the individual alluded to was a bandit, who 
held no commission, whvu had no character, either political or military, and who 
was known in the country by the name of Fra Diavolo, he had been hanged the 
evening before, in pursuance of an old sentence pronounced upon him by the 
tribunals of King Ferdinand. 

Such is the true history of Fra Diavolo. 


— 


SICILIAN FACTS. 
THE DUKE OF ————j; OR, THE FORCE OF CONSCIENCE. 

As I was one day riding from Catania to the beautiful village of Frecastagne, 
in company with Signor L.———, of the former place, and his lady, about four 
miles from Misterbianco we passed a large, but half ruinous villa, at no great 
distance from the public road. The lady testified a desire of visiting it, to 
which Signor L——— replied, “that he supposed she wished to see the blood 
of the marchesa; a curiosity which,” he said, “ he was little inclined to gratify, 
as he liked neither dreadful sights nor horrible tales: it was, besides, getting 
late, and he by no means approved of going out of his way for the purpose of 
spoiling his dinner.” Hearing this, and perceiving there was some strange 
story annexed to the house, I joined my vote to that of the signora, so that 
Signor L——— being fairly in a minority, was obliged to concede the point. 
We accordingly stopped and knoeked at the door; but no one appearing, were 
about to retire, when a peasant, who happened to pass, told us that it was some 
time since the custode had been withdrawn from the villa; but that if we were 
desirous of seeing it, he would procure us the keys from the priest of the neighbour- 
ing chapel, in whose possession they were now kept. On our accepting his offer, 
he ran off and returned in about twenty minutes with the chaplain, a respecta- 
ble eld man, who held the keys in his hand. After we had exchanged compli- 
ments, he told us that the building was fast going to ruin, as none of thre family 
to whom it belonged, that of the Marchese L———, had inhabited it since the 
cruel death of the marchesa many years before, the particulars of which he sup- 
posed we were acquainted with. My companions had heard the story imper- 
fectly related: but the fact being altogether new to me, J earnestly pressed the 
grey-headed priest to favour us with the recital. He replied, that it was a long 
narrative ; but that after we had seen the villa, if we would adjourn to bis 
house, and take such refreshment as he could offer, he would endeavour to satis- 
fy our curiosity. Even Signor L———’s wonted phiegm being moved, we 
proffered hospitality. The old man turning the key in the 
trusty lock with some difficulty, and not without assistance, at length set open 
the heavy portal. The house presented nothing extraordinary in itself, nor in- 
deed any thing that would compensate to Signor L——— for the delay of his 
dinner. The apartments, as in all houses of Sicilians of rank, were numerous 
and spacious. The furniture was old fashioned, and falling to pieces from age 
and neglect. Our guide made no remark as he conducted us through a long 
suite of rooms, until he reached a chamber with an alcove. 
portrait of a lovely young woman, about twenty-four years of age, represented 
in a standing position, fondling a Maltese lap-dog, which she holds in her arms; 
an air ef melancholy is perceptible in her beautiful features. “This is the 
tmarchesa,” said the vld man witha faltering voice; “it seems but yesterday 
since I conversed with her in this very chamber; in that alcove stood the bed 
| in which she was murdered, and there,” continued he, trembling violently, 





“‘ there is her blood !” pointing to a long dark-coloured streak, and several large 


| spots visible on the stone floor. ! started back, shuddering involuntarily, for | 


An amnesty was concluded with t i indi A 
Mistea! P cal baa enti tote was treading on the very spot he indicated. After contemplating for some time 


command of a corps formed of | the interesting portrait of the unfortunate marchesa, we retired to the abode of 


freed galley slaves, who were to attack the rear of the French army from Fondi 
to Carigliano. 


While the French were engaged in taking Gaeta and Capua, Fra-Diavolo 


established himself at Itri, his native place, where he was signalized by the com- | 


mission of all sorts of atrocities. Travellers were murdered, and every in- 
habitant of the place, who was known to be possessed of any property, was 
mercilessly plundered and puttodeath. Itri was soon occupied solely by the 
agents of Fra-Diavolo ; and numerous travellers on their way from Naples to 

me, hoping that the town, being a military station, would afford them a secure 


| the worthy priest, eager to hear the melancholy story. Having put before usa 

| collation of fruit, with some excellent wine from the Falde di Mont’ Etna, he 
| began his recital in the following terms. 

“ About thirty-five years since, the villa you bave just visited was inhabited 

| by the Marchesa [.—— and her niece. The aunt, who was an elderly lady, had 

no children, and her husband having died some time before, the family estates 

had fallen to his nephew, so that the widow had little except her jointure to 

| subsist on, which induced her to fix her residence in the cuuntry, for the sake of 

j avoiding expense. The niece, who, as you have remarked, was extremely 


— 
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beautiful, attracted the admiration of the Duke of M——., a nobleman of vast 
possessions, who, though no longer in the prime of youth, being nearly forty, 
boasted of a person still remarkably handsome, and indeed looked several years 
less than his realage. He came frequently to the villa, and it appeared that his 
attentions were by no means displeasing to the younger lady, whilst his conse- 
quence and influence in the neighbourhood rendered him also a welcome visitor 
to the elder: he had, besides, been acquainted with the family ever since his 
childhood. ‘The duke had a suit of importance in Palermo, and his affairs bad, 
for a long time, rendered his presence necessary in that capital; but, unable to 
separate himself from the society of the younger marchioness, he put off his 
departure from week to week, and from month to month, until his legal advisers 
sent word that the cause would be immediately lost, unless he came himself to 
support it. At length, he reluctantly tore himself away from the object of bis 
affection, promising that his stay should not exceed three or four weeks, As 
many months passed, but his affairs still detained him; the delay excited no 
suspicion in the Jady, as his letters were filled with the warmest protestations of 
unalterable affection. ; 

“It happened one day, towards evening, that a most violent tempest took 
place ; the rain descended in torrents—the thunder and lightning were incessant. 
The bells of the adjacent chapel were set ringing, in order to implore a cessation 
of the storm. The terrified ladies were praying in the saloon, surrounded by 
their domestics, when a gentleman travelling in a lettiga, requested the 


favour of shelter until the violence of the weather abated; this the marchesa 


readily accorded, and ordered the traveller to be shown into a room on the ground 
floor, where he might remain as long as he thought necessary. But when, on 
the night coming on, and the storm continuing, the stranger made known that he 
was the Advocate 8—— of Catania, on his way thither from Palermo, and that 
he had taken the road of Misterbianco, in order to visit bie unele, a canon, who 
resided there, the ladies, o whom his relation was well kuown, immediately 
sent word, that as there appeared no likelihood of the tempest abating for the 
present, they should be glad of his company to supper, and that he might subse- 
quently pass the night in the apartment he then occupied, and proceed to 
Misterbianco in the morning. ‘The invitation was gladly accepted. Supper was 
served. The ladies found their guest, who was a handsome young man of about 


Diavolo massacred during the night, all the inhabitants who resisted him, and | twenty-five, a very agreeable companion; whilst he, for his part, was much 


struck by the captivating beauty of the younger marchesa. ‘The conversation, 
as usual between persons almost perfect strangers, ran on indifferent topics fora 
time, until the younger lady, anxious to ubtain some information respecting the 
duke from a quarter likely to be impartial, asked the stranger, as if casually, 
what detained the duke, their neighbour, so long in Palermo; she supposed he 
found the gaiety and bustfe of the capital an agreeable change after the same- 
ness and dulness of the country. The guest replied in the same tone, that he 
had heard that business bad taken him to Palermo. ‘And keeps him there 
still !’ inquired the lady; ‘i doubtless is of mach importance.’ * As for his 
les kaw 9 at ' 7 4 

Tn hte aber pee now little of them ; I believe it is basi 


ness 0 Luce w 1D dhe « arrived 
has, they say, hasoc with hie heart.’ ith = prune Goons 


week 6 
bit her lip with jealousy and vexation, as the young man contineéa™”'* With 
told she is under his protection, eo M—— is likely to be long deprived of the 
presence of its duke.’ In vain the young lady endeavoured to repress her 
mortification, affecting indifference and even gaiety. An experienced eve would 
soon have detected the emotions with which she was agitated. Her aunt 
noticed ber confusion, and inquired the cause, but received an evasive reply. 
In the mean time the weather, which had grown milder, suddenly broke out with 
increased violence, and the conversation was arrested by a flash of vivid light- 
ning, followed by a clap of thunder appallingly loud, and a noise as if the whole 
fabric were shaken by an earthquake, and was falling to the ground. The 
servants caine running in great consternation to say that one of the wings of the 
building iad been etrock by lightning. The aunt rose from her seat in alarm 
the niece, within whose bosom raged a tempest still more furious than that with- 
out, took the opportunity of giving vent to the emotions with whieh she was 
convulsed ; she tore her hair, rent her dress, and went into violent hysterics. 
When she was removed to her own apartments, the young lawyer retired, 
expressing his sorrow for the state of the lady, and wondering at the extraor- 
dinary effects of her alarm. In the morning he took leave of the aunt, who 
apologized for her niece being invisible, saying, that she had not — 
from the consequences of her terror on the preceding evening. advocate 
promised tu call on his way from Misterbianco, where he intend afew 
days with hie uncle. But he did not wait for his return to Catania, to find the 
road back to the villa; for the very next day the eanon came to thank the Iadies 
for their kindness to his nephew, whom he, of course, brought with him. The 
younger marchesa was much recovered, and received the attentions of the advo- 
cate with apparent satisfaction ; whilst he, in turn, became every moment more 
captivated by the beauty of the lady. Instead of three days’ stay at Mister- 
bianco, he remained that number of weeks, and was a daily and welcome visitor 
at the villa. At the end of that period, it appeared that pride had come to the 
assistance of tbe young lady, or that the youth and amiable qualities of Don 
G——, the advocate, had made an impression on her heart: forgetting ber 
noble but unfaithful lover, she became the = of the ae lawyer ; _ _ 
a person of cossiderable property, and not dependent on his 
at The aust made an express proviso that she should not be deprived of her 
niece's society, but that they should reside with her at the villa; Don G——going 
to Catania to vansact bis affairs as occasiwn might require. 

* This t did not prevent Don G—— taking his bride immediately 
after their union to Catania, for the purpose of introducing her to his relations , 
but their stay in that city was shorter than they had at firet intended. ‘The lady, 
4 person of family and distinction, was invited to all the fétes and parties given 
by the nobility; whilst the husband not enjoying a similar advantage, 
to their ridiculous etiquette, was not admitted into their society ; an exclusion 
mortifying alike to both, who, disgusted by their absurdity, soon came to the re- 
solution of returning to their villa at Misterbianco, which was only a few miles 
distant from Catania. 

“ The marriage had been settled and took place so suddenly, that the confi- 
dential servant of the duke, left for the purpose of transmitting his letters to the 
marchesa, had only time to apprize bis master that the banns had been already 
published, and that the marriage would take place before the receipt of the let- 
ter. On receiving this unexpected intelligence, the duke threw aside all con- 
cern for his sffairs, and returned without the loss of a moment to Misterbianco. 
His arrival occasioned no \ittle apprebensiun 


to the lady ; but for several 
she neither sw nor beard from bim. At length, one morning, « polite nove was 
left at the villa; it was from the Duke, requesting the company of Sten. 


and his lady to a féte, given to celebrate his return to the country. 
some 


were both received with marked attention by the den, we a wd 
during the evening of whispering to the marehesa, in 4 papery brs an a 

had done well to exchange 4 nobleman for an eaoeres y 
replied, with a similar expression, that an advocate was tore respec- 
eae than an actress. The duke coloered at the retort, Wat —~ 
reply at the time. Some time after, renewing the conversation, ghee mew he 

name of the person from whom she had received thie information ; the marchesa 
told bim that every thing being now finished between | , it would be prudent 
on hoth sides, to bury the past in oblivion. # proposal f which the duke seemed 
to acqoiesce with some reluctance The party at Jength broke up, and -< 
G—— and his lady returned to the vills, both contented with the events of the 
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evening ; Don G——, ov account of the distinction shown to him by their at : 
host; and hie wife, because her apprehensions of the duke's resentment and) 1 
will were moch diminished. Doo G 
Catania, and was sometimes detained there several days in succession. 
one of these temporary absences, & note was brought to the marchesa, requesting 
her to lose no time in proceeding to Catania, as her husband was na from 
returning home, and wished to see her immediately. On her ™ ie was 
cruelly shocked to find lim in prison; be had been arrested op 2 . arge of 
falsifying legal documents, and was next morning to be removed to Pa ~~ oo 
the purpose of having the imatter duly examined into. V exed and annoyed as 
he was at this calumniatory accusation, conscious of his innocence, he appre- 
hended no danger from it, nor any more inconvenience than 4 forced journey to 
Palermo, and a temporary absence from his wife; still be Was anxious to 
ascertain from what quarter the insidious blow had proceeded, He, therefore, 
recomipe her to remain quiet and composed in the country, without enter- 
taining any doobt of bis ultimate honourable acquittal from the disgraceful 
¢. . 
= transferred to Palecmo. Thrice the time he had computed sofficient to 
have insured his liberation had passed, and he still languished in a dungeon; not 
so much as having been brought into court fora hearing ! In vain he petitioned 
the judges and the sovereign—bie supplications were unheeded or rejected; in 
the meantime he was suffering much in his pecuniary interests from the large 
sums he found it necessary to lavish on the heads and subalterns of the tribunal. 
He was sure, he said in his letters to the marchesa, that he bad some powerful 
enemy unknown to him, and he began to fear that without the protection of 
some person of influence at court, he might remain for years, perhaps for life, in 
a prison; he recalled to her memory the kindness and professions of the Duke 
of M——, and recommended her earnestly to apply to him in this emergency. 
The necessity of the same measure also occurred to bis wile, but for a very 
different reason, fur she suspected the duke to be the secret enemy, of whose il! 
offices her unfortunate husband complained. After much deliberation she re- 
solved to throw herself oa the generosity of her former lover. On presenting 
herself at bis residence. she was received with much affectation of politeness. 
The duke declared himself ignorant of the cause of her husband's prolonged 
imprisonment, but dwelt on the impradence of her having despised the affection 
of a powerful nobleman for a plebeian busband, unable to protect himself. He, 
notwithstanding, undertook to procure the release of Don G—— without delay, 
but on one sole condition—that she should accord to him, asa lover, the privilege 
for which be could no longer hope as a husband. The lady replied with spirit, that 
she had taken Don G—— because she esteemed and loved bim ; that she would 
not purchase his release on the terns proposed by the duke ; bot would trust to the 
mercy of Heaven, and the justice of her sovereign, to which she was resolved 
to apply. She then left the house, the duke making no effort to detain her, and 
returned home. Still that nobleman, whose p was inc d by his re- 
pulse, did not despair of bringing her to his own terms. Don G——, in the 
meantime, wrote again, saying that he had finally succeeded in obtaining an 
audience, but so numerous were the suborned witnesses, and so prejudiced the 
judges against him, that he began to despair of ever proving bis innocence. His 
fortune was fast melting away, from the va». bribes he found himself under the 
necessity of lavishing on hiv vena! judges, and other concomitant expenses — 
He again pressed her to entreat the duke in bis favour. On the receipt of these 
afflicting tidings, the health of the marchesa began to give way. The duke 
continued to visit at the villa, and to intrude himself on her, whenever he had 
an opportunity ; nor asa friend of the family, and of her aunt, was it in her 
power alwayeto refuse him admittance. He pretended that he had done much 
for her husband, and would do more, but that it depended on herself to serve 
him effectually, and procure his release. He spared neither pains nor expense 
to corrupt the domestics, and it was from her own maid that he had ascertained 
that it was from Don G—— that the marchesa had obtained ber information re- 
specting the operasinger. At length, with the view of placing people of his 
own about her, he found mems of inducing the greater part of the attendants to 
leave her service ; a scheme which, however it inconvenienced her aunt and 
herself, did not answer the duke's expectation ; for suspecting the cause, she 
was on her guard against admitting into the house persons whom she suspected 
might be concealed agents of the duke. The ladies, therefore, found themselves 
under the necessity of sending into Catania to procure other servants. As the 
steward, an old man, the male domestic in the house, was on his way to that 
town for the above purpose, he met a young man in livery: entering into con- 
versation with him, the other informed him that he had just left the service of 
the Contessa M , and was now in search of another place: the old man, 
hearing this, offered to procure him admission into the service of the Marchesa 
L——, an offer which, after a few moments’ appareyt consideration, he declared 
himself ready to embrace. In the evening they returned together to the villa. 
The young man's appearance and account of himself pleasing the ladies, he 
was engaged at once, In the meantime, when the duke presented himself at 











presence at the villa. The duke received the appalling intelligence with sur- 
| prise and horror; he did not, however, seem tothink bis presence could be of 


continued to attend to bis affairs in | tuch service to the distressed aunt; but the domestic, desirous of bringing him | 


| yet dead, the duke started, and in great agitation inquired whether ske had spo- 
ken, and ordered his horse to be saddled immediately. On bis arrival he found the 
snarchesa 1nd the family anxiously expecting him, 
lady was already dead, he refused to enter her apartment, and being informed 
of the flight of the servant, with the circumstance of the livery left behind 
being stained with blood, be declared bis opinion that he only could have com- 
| mitted the murder, and informed the aunt that the supposed domestic was no 


other than the son of Baron L——, of Catania, who must have had his reasons | sincere penitent ; 


August 2. 


| fused to put themselves under any obligation to the person who had so cruel| 
| and irreparably injured them. 7 


“The duke founded also perpetual masses for the repose of the soul of the 


During | to the villa, saying, in answer to his questions, that he did not believe the lady was | marchesa, and instituted a fanera! solemnity, which is still annually celebrated 


| with great magnificence on the anniversary of the murder ; no less a sum than 
' seven hundred ounces being allotted for the ceremony and the munificent alms 


When he heard that the given to the poor of the neigibourhood on the occasion. 


| “On the vigil,no peasant ventures tu pass the villa. It is firmly believed, 


that, on that night, the spirit of the unhappy marchesa is seen to hover about the 


fatal spot where she so cruelly perished. 
“The duke lived many years after taking the monastic vows. He died 4 
but it was long, long before all the care of his pious brethren 


for living a8 a menial in the service of her niece; he was certainly enamovred succeeded in calming the acute reproaches of his guilty conscience.” 


| of her, and had probably assassinated her in a fit of jealousy. 
| wok to bring him to justice for the borrible deed ; and Jeaving the marchesa, he 


round. 
his pursuers ; he was arrested in a fundaco, or road-side inn, on the way to Pa- 
lermo, where he was taking some refreshment: he prevaricated, and showed 
sigus of confusion when arrested, and on being informed of the cause, testified 
| extreme horror. ‘To questions put to him, he replied that he had left the ser- 
vice of the marchesa se abruptly because he had reasons for not wishing to re- 
turn to Catania; and he afterwards added, that his mistress had, on the pre- 
ceding evening, told him that she was on the point of proceeding to Catania next 
morning, that it being her intention to reside with the friends of her husband, 
she should have no farther cecasion for his services. With regard to the livery, 
he had left it behind as not belonging to him, it being in fact that furnished him 
by the marchesa. His asseveration of course did not obtain much credit; he 
was conveyed to Palermo, and lodged in prison preparatory to undergoing his 
trial, which took place in due course. The circumstances against him, his flight, 
his livery stained with blood, his confusion on his arrest, were considered by the 
judges proofs of sufficient weight to justify his condemnation ; still, there being 
no other than circumstantial evidence, they forebore condemning him to death. 
He was sentenced to the galleys for life. Whether it was owing to the inter- 
cession of his family, compassion for his youth, a secretimpression on the minds 
of his judges that he had been hardly dealt with, or perhaps suspicion of the 
duke, is not known ; but after the expiration of five years he received a free par- 
don, and the king presented bim with a commission in the army. ‘The tenor of 
his conduct was such, that he acquired the esteem of his brother officers, who 
readily believed his assertions of innocence. It happened soon after his appoint- 
ment, that the regiment to which he belonged was ordered down to Catania. 
On passing through Misterbianco, as he was marching with his company, a man 
who had lived in the service of the duke recognizing him, called out in a loud 
voice, ‘ His majesty is likely to be well served, when his truops are officered 
with the refuse of the galleys.’ Galled at the allusion, the cavaliere turned 
round, and recollecting the person, said, * It is troe, J have been in the galleys, 
but your master ought to have been there; tell himso.’ ‘I am no longer,’ re- 
plied the other, ‘in the service of his excellency, but notwithstanding, I will do 
you the favour to carry him your message.’ The duke hearing this, testified his 
surprise at such audacity, and instanily proceeded to the colonel of the regiment, 
requiring him to punish the young man for his insolence. ‘The Colonel, a Nea- 
politan, with whom the cavaliere was a favourite, and who either did not believe 
him guilty, or, perhaps, as is too coummon in those countries, did not think an as- 
sassination for jealousy a crime entailing great dishonour, told the duke that it 
was out of his power to oblige him in this particular; the cavaliere was an offi- 


right to taunt him with it. If the duke felt aggrieved, he had no doubt the cava- 
liere would give him satisfaction as a gentleman. The duke, an excellent 
swordsman, and a man of unquestioned courage, after commenting on his con- 
descension, embraced the proposal, hoping no doubt to rid himself of his rival. 
When the circumstance was mentioned to the cavaliere, he declared himself 
ready to afford the required satisfaction to the duke; but as they were now in 
the neighbourhood of the villain which the horrible murder for which he had so 
unjustly suffered was perpetrated, he would only do so in the house, and in the 
very chamber in which the unhappy marchesa had been so foully murdered. The 
duke turned pale at the announcement, trembled as if seized with palsy, and re- 
tracting his challenge, declared that his rank and condition did not permit him to 
measure swords witha convicted felon; but the inconsistency and suspicious 
vacillation of his conduct being pointed out to him by the colonel, he again 
agreed to the meeting; but on condition that permission for its taking place 
should be obtained from the court of Palermo, to which he undertook to write. 
Duelling being prohibited by the laws of Sicily, the duke imagined that his ap- 
plication would be rejected, and that he would be thus relieved from the dilem- 
ma of fighting in the chamber of the murdered marchesa, or of incurring the 








suspicion of being the assassin himself, by refusing to do so; but to his sur- | uneasiness on Lord Casserole’s account? 


the villa, the marchesa took care either to be invisible, or to receive him only in | prise, the requested permission was, in compliment to his rank, immediately ac- 





The duke ander- | 


It was not long before the unfortunate cavaliere fell into the hands of 
j 


cer, and as his majesty had forgiven him his supposed offence, no one else hada 


’ 


| gave directions to the police to search every angle of the country for leagues 1A CONSULTATION, OR DOCTORS IN HIGH LIFE, 


Three or four weeks, at most, would, he said, restore him to bis home. | 


“T trust J baye the honour of seeing your Ladyship well this morning, and 
that Lord Casserole has passed a tolerable night!” minces the fashionable 
|} apothecary, spruce Mr. Camomile, gliding with well-practised and noiseless 

steps over the muffled carpet of Lady Casserole’s drawing-rgom in Carlton Ter. 
| race; casting a significant glance towards the golden pendule on the chimney. 

piece, to mark that consciousness of being within five-eights of a second of the 
|} minute of his appointment, which he could not presume to express in words. 

« A tolerable night?” cries Lady Casserole with indignation. “ Brown assures 
me thathe did not sleep a wink !—Since that last prescription of Sir Jacob's, 
| he has in fact been going on progressively from bad to worse,—restless, nervous, 
| without appetite, and without ease.” 
| Camomile knit his brows into sympathy, and shook his head, as if it had cop- 
tained one of his own draughts. 

“In short, unless Sir Jacob Gemini, and Sir Richard Colchicum, can hit upon 
something new for him this morning, I must begin to think of calling in farther 
advice.” 

“ Your Ladyship doubtless cannot be too assiduous,” insinuates the gentle 
Camomile, well aware that every change of men necessitating a change of 
measures, is for the advantage of his annual account—that a sudden transition 
from Belladonna and leeches, to quinine and pitch plasters, wiil be at least a 
couple of guineas in favour of his bill. 

“There isa Dr. Smith, of whom my friend, the Duchess, has been telling 
me wonders!” 

“ A———_Dr.——Smith?”’ hesitates the fashionable apothecary. 

“ Dr. Hamilton Smith.” 

“Ob! Dr. Hamilton Smith !—Exactly !—A highly respectable man,—lives 
in George Street, Hanover Square, and drives a pair of handsome bays,—witha 
theory of his own upon digestion. He has written a pamphlet or two.—A most 
highly respectable practitioner.” 

«Dr. Smith attends Lord Lansden’s family, andthe Lambtons, and Grevilles ; 
in short, he is very highly spoken of. Supposing we cal! him in?” 

“ Why, really,—but here is Sir Richard Colchicum’s carriage!” ejaculates 
the apothecary, brightening. ‘ Most punctual man, Sir Richard Colchicum! 
Just as the clock is striking! Noone with whom I like better to attend, than 
Sir Richard Colchicum! Good morning, Sir Richard, good morning!” 

“Good morning! Your Ladyship’s most obedient. What news to-day of 
my patient?” 

‘* Nothing can be worse! 
| replies her Ladyship, drily. 
* Pulse low,—appetite failing,” appendixes Camomile. 
| «Quite right. Just as we expected,” cries Sir Richard; “ the effect of the 
last change of medicines. His Lordship is going on as well as possible. We 
don’t want him to eat,—we don’t want him te drink,—we don’t want him to 
sleep. We only want him to recover.” 

* Bat when I tell you, Sir Richard,”—— 

“Tell me nothing, Madam; tell me nothing. Sir Jacob will be here ina 
| minute ; (just struck two by St. James’s!) and then, with your leave, we will 
| visit our patient.” 

* But it is necessary you should know, Sir Richard,”—— 

* Allthat is necessary for me to know, Madam, | can inquire of Lord Casse- 
role’s own man. Brown is always on the spot; and Very strange that Sir 
Jacob don’t make his appearance.” 

“1 know Sir Jacob has just now a very arduous attendance on Lady Jemima 
Lullaby,” insinuates Camomile. ‘She has several sick children; and will 
scarcely Jet our friend escape out of her nursery.” 

“Then he shouldn’t make appointments in other people’s drawing-rooms. | 
must be in the Regent's Park by half after two.” 

“ Then do you really think, Sir Richard, that I need undergo no immediate 
I should be sorry, you know, that 




















Lord Casserole neither eats, drinks, nor sleeps,” 








people had reason to talk of my being seen every night at balls, or the opera, if 
the presence of her aunt. Disapp lio obt = bet interview. + | corded by th ---0¢, aud wy furtner subtertuge was open to him. k there was any immediate danger.” 
no ity of meetine »" ™* “he village chapel. Rott Weiitg a short **On the appointed day they met in the fatal chamber that you have just visited ‘*Go where you like, ma’am. 


btu : ~~ <~we accompanied by her new servant. 
ing irritated with each other, their emotions could not be concealed from the 
attendant, who, at length seeing the nobleman violently and rudely seize his 
mistress by the arm, came to her assistance. As soon as the duke saw him, he 
started back in surprise, exclaiming, * What! cavaliere, is it yout Are you her 
champion !’ Then turning to the lady—* Indeed, this is a proof of your fidelity 


to your husband, which I did not expect; it is now pretty clear why my devoirs 


have been 80 coolly received :* and then turning away, he went off scarcely able 
to repress the rage which was visible in his countenance. The marchesa attri- 
buted thisto what indeed was its real cause, jealousy of her d tic, but she 
Was not aware that the young man was in facta son of the Baron L 
Catania, who having a dispute with the family, had left the house, and in order 
to evade discovery had disguised himself in the livery of one of the servants. 








As be had scarcely any money with him he might perhaps have returned to his | 


parents ina few days, but his meeting with the marchesa’s steward, and his en- 
gagement with her, prevented the necessity of his doing #0; as be thought it 
only a frolic, which was in bis power to put a stop to at any time. But it hap- 
pened that the young cavalie:c, who was only eighteen years of age, was de- 
tained in his menial occupations by the love which be had immediately conceived 
for bie beautiful mistress; a fact nv more suspected by ber, than was bis real 
condition ; though, indeed, there were many who afterwards supposed that the 
man had fallen in love with her whilst in Catania with her husband, and that he 
had, therefore, adopted the ruse of disguising himself as a servant in order to 
enter the house. 

“ Some time passed after the adventure of the chapel: The duke was still a 
constant visitor at the Villa, intruding himself, whenever he had an opportunity, 
on the lady's privacy ; high words were heard between them, and she was often 
observed to be in tears, and to show signs of terror on his leaving ber. One 
might after the family had retired to rest. the marchesa’s cameriera, or lady's 
maid, came to the chamber of the new servant, begging him to come imme- 
diately to the Assistance of their mistress, who was calling for help. Losing no 
time in doing so, on his way to her apartment he met the duke coming from it; 
he appeared no way discomposed, but coolly said, * Cavaliere, I have kept your 
secret, have the goodness to keep mine.’ He then left the house. 

“The health of the afflicted and harassed marchesa daily declined ; sleep 
fled from her eyes; a slow nervous fever gradually emaciated ber frame : the 
change in her appearance did not escape the observation of her aunt, who attri- 
buting it solely to the unfortunate circumstance of Don G——., little suspected 
how mach her valued neighbour, the duke, was concerned in thealteration. At 
length, unable to sustain the incessant persecutions of that nobleman, the mar- 
chesa resolved on removing to the house of her husband in Catania, where she 
hoped to remain unmolested under the roof of his relations. Sheeould not keep 
her intention so secret but that the duke learnt it from her maid. Enraged at her 
thus ing \o escape him, he came instantly to the villa, forced himself 
into the § presence, aud was overheard to load her with the most virulent 
reproaches, until indignant at the outrage, or terrified at his violence, she rose 
and left the room. The duke instantly threw himself on horseback, and rode 
back with precipitation to his own castle. This scene, far from causing the mar- 
chesa to abandon her design, only served to convince her of the necessity of 
leaving the neighbourhood without furtherdelay. Their departure was accord- 
ingly fixed for eight o'clock on the following morning. 

ght o'clock came,—the lettigas were at the door, the elder marchesa was 
n readiness, but her tiece did not make her appearance: after waiting some 
time, the servants being elsewhere employed, the aunt went herself to see the 
cause of her delay ; not Teceiving any reply on calling her, and the room being 
still in the dark, she withdrew the curtains, supposing her stiil asleep, and beheld 
her unhappy niece bathed in her blood, already a corpse. The piercing shriek 
and heavy fall of the aunt, as she swooned, drew the servants to the chamber. 
The body of the unfortunate marchesa was examined; she had received a 
stiletto wound under the left breast, which having pierced her heart had 
pron oe a rape y deere which had streamed from the bed- 
are on , the i 
Sa ae no ae pene ante Jy — a stains of which, as you 
Whilst the afflicted aunt and the household were in the dreadful state of 
ae consequent on so horrible 80 cecasion, it was remarked that the 
martes disappeared ; but his ‘ivery bad been left behind : it was stained 
a several places, the cuff of the right sleeve, in particular, seemed 
‘© have been steeped in gore. In this deplorable emergency the marchesa knew 
De One to whom she could so naturally apply for advice and assistance, as the 
Juke of M——., so long the friend of the family. A servant was accordingly 
dispatched to acquaint him of the lamentable event, 


Both parties be- 





What good could you do by staying at home! 





—the cavaliere, bold and fident in his i e; the duke, though, as I have 
said, a renowned swordsman, pale, trembling, and in a state of trepidation and 
confusion, which excited the surprise of those who had always known him as a 
person of approved courage: his language was incoherent, his knees bent be- 


Lord Casserole appears to be accustomed to the services of his own man.” 

** And Brown is such a kind attentive creature ! ”’ 

‘**T would as soon have Brown sit up with his Lordship, as sit up with him 
myself,” cries Camomile emphatically. 


neath him. As he drew to put himself on his guard, his hair stood on end, his 
eyes seemed bursting from their sockets, and dropping the point of his sword, he 
flec round the apartment in a state of phrenzy, exclaiming, ‘ There—there she 
is; save me,save me!’ His friends approaching, endeavoured to remove the 
horrible impression under which he laboured; declaring at the same time, that 
as the duke was evidently seized with sudden illness, the affair ought not, and 


, of | could not proceed for the present; but the officer maintaining that it was the 


consciousness of guilt that so dreadfully agitated his adversary, said, that he 
would not suffer the present opportunity, afforded him by providence, of estab- 
lishing his innocence in the eyes of the world, to be lost. He would consent to 
let the matter rest if the duke would before all present, (for he did not expect 
him to confess his own guilt,) solemnly affirm that he knew the cavaliere to be 
innocent of the crime for which he had been condemned. By this time the duke 


in the very chamber in which a person so dear to him had heen ernelly murder- 
ed, and foreseeing which, he bad been desirous of avoiding a meeting on so ill- 
chosen a spot, still he would never consent to an avowal by which he could not 
acquit the cavaliere without entailing suspicion on himself: those who knew 
him were well aware that his agitation proceeded from no other motive than that 
to which he attributed it: the affair might proceed. In vain affecting compo- 
sure, he again took his stand; again his tremor returned, again his eye-balls 
glared fixedly in their sockets ; mastering all his resolution, he desperately put 
himself on his guard, thrusting at random, and forgetting to parry. The duel, 
under these circumstances, would of course have been again suspended by ihe 


blade of bis opponent in the left breast. He fell instantly, shrieking hideously, 
covering his eyes with his hands, and calling on some visionary being to keep 
off; exclaiming at the same time, ‘ Yes, yes! [ murdered her ;’ then pointing 
to a recess behind the door—* there is the bloody poniard.’ His friends declared 
it absurd to pay any attention tothe ravings of a person perhaps dying, certainly 
at the time not in the possession of his senses, and carried him immediately out 
of the fatal apartment. The hurt, when examined by the surgeon in attendance, 
was, to the surprise of all, found to be by no means serious, being a simple fiesh 
wound, the sword having glanced against one of the ribs, which had preserved 
the vital parts from injury. In the mean time, the cavaliere and his party search- 
ed anxiously in the spot indicated by the wounded man, for the weapon with 
which the bloudy deed had been committed. Their efforts were for a long time 
unavailing ; at length, remarking that one of the stones appeared loose, they 
extracted it from the wail ; and in the cavity behind, found not only the poniard 


secreted there by the duke, with some keys, which being applied to the locks, 
proved to be those of the different doors leading to the chamber of the murdered 
marchesa. Thus, not the shadow of a doubt remained as to the innocence of 
the much-injored cavaliere, or the guilt of the unhappy duke. 

* Soon after the murder of his wife, the unfortunate Don G had been 
released from prison, and had returned to Catania ; but not until he had expend- 
ed the greater part of his property in defending himself against this unjust per- 
secution. The duke afterwards confessed that it had been his design to have 
procured his detention in perpetual imprisonment, as a punishment for the 
calumny, for such he maintained that it was, that he had insinuated into the 





husband gave way before the jealousy occasioned by the appearance of the 
cavaliere in the service of the marchesa, to whose infidelity, and not error, he 
then attributed her marriage with Don G—. 

“ After his wound, his companions Jost no time in removing the duke to his 
own palace, where he slowly recovered the use of his reason. Bat when the 
Duke of M rose from his couch, he was greatly changed from the man who 
had so lately entered the fatal villa for the purpose of fighting with the cavaliere. 
He made a deed of gift of the whole of his property to the next heir, the present 
duke; and shut himself up in a convent of Carthusians, where, after a due 
noviciate, he took the vows. On the cavaliere, who had suffered so much from 
his duplicity and guilt, he settled a provision of two ounces, Sicilian money, per 
diem, a very comfortable provision in that country. He also directed that Don 
G 


sonment, which had gone near to ruin him. 











But the gifts of the penitent duke 


had considerably recovered his presence of mind, and replied, that dreadfully as 
he had been affected at finding himself for the first time since the horrible deed, | 


seconds, hut before they had time to interfere, the duke had already received the | 


incrasted and stained with blood, but also pistols and other aris, evidently | 


mind of the marchesa respecting the opera singer; but his rage against the | 


should be reimbursed for al! the expenses incurred during his long impri- | 


‘* Damned strange that Sir Jacob can’t keep his time!’’ cries Sir Richard, 
dragging out something resembling a watch, by something resembling @ drag- 
chain. “IT must be off in ten minutes.” 

“‘T saw by this morning’s papers that the Duke of Lancaster is suffering from 
aslight catarrh; and Sir Jacob is probably detained at Lancashire House,” in- 
terposes the beniguant Camomile. 

* Then, with your leave, Mr. Camomile, we will proceed at once to Lord 
Casserole’s room, for my tine is precious,” growls Colchicum. 

* Certainly—certainly, Sir Richard. And whatever instructions you may 
think proper to leave, I shall be most happy to stay and report to Sir Jacob. 
Ha! I think I heara carriage?” 

“It has stopped next door, atthe General's! Sir Jacob is slways so late!” 
| cries Lady Casserole, peevishly. “Really these Consultation-days make me 

quite nervous!” 

* Ah! there he is at last!” ejaculates Camomile. 
knock.” 

“Tf my fellow were to make half as much noise, I would knock him down,” 
says Colchicum. ‘My role is, when you see straw in the street, ring!” 

* An excellent regulation.” 

“Can't conceive how it can take a man all this time to make his way up one 
pair of stairs! I must be off in five minutes.” 

“My dear Sir, we must make allowances! Our friend Jacob is not quite s0 
young as he was,”’ insinuates Camomile, with a knowing smile. 

“Sir Jacob Gemini!" announces the solemn butler, while a gorgeous foot- 
man throws open the door; and in glides, with serpent-like sinuosity, the most 
courtly of modern leeches. 

} Ten thousand, thousand pardons, my dear Lady Casserole! I must throw 
myself upon your Ladyship’s forbearance, though J have been actually forced to 
tear away a button in escaping from the Duke of Lancashire, in order to keep 
my appointment here. Your Ladyship knows his Grace’s little foible! Quite 
impossible to get off, when once he fastens himself upon you! Sir Richard, 
your kindness will, | am sure, excuse me. Camomile, my good fellow, how are 
| we going on up stairs? How does poor dear Lord Casservle find himself, since 

I had last the pleasure of meeting you here!” 
“Why, I fear, not quite so well.” 

| “Ah! just what I was anticipating with Lady Jemima Lullaby ; who, I do 
assure you, my dear Lady Casserole, takes the warmest interest in his Lordship’s 
melancholy position. Not a day passes that she does not say to me, ‘ My dear 
Sir Jacob, what is your opinion of poor dear Lord Casserole! Do you think 
him likely to go off suddenly, or not!” 

“ Lord Casserole eats very little, and searcely sleeps at all,” observes the dis- 
| consolate lady. ” 
| «Exactly the condition of our poor friend, the Dowager Lady Bronchia,” 
| says Sir Jacob, in a confidential aside to Camomile ; turning round to : 
| Casserole to add, ** Her Ladyship has swallowed only half a Naples biscuit 
soaked in punch jelly, since Sunday morning ; and ber dame de compagnie, Miss 

Twaddle, assured me, last night, that they had not been able to get the old lady 
| to sleep, although she had read through to her, twice over, the whole last num 
| ber of the Quarterly Review. Poor soul!” 

“ Supposing we go up to Lord Casserole ;—I must be off ina minute,” growls 
Sir Richard Colchicom. 

« With all my heart! Lady Casserole will, perhaps, do us the honour to ac- 
| company us. If any thing could tend to animate the spirits of our poor patient, 
| it would doubtless be a visit from her Ladyship! MustI show you the way, 
| Sir Richard! “Camomile, my good fellow, pray precede us, that we may not 
| break in unannounced. Ha! little Fido,—good dog,—down Fido,—down, Sit‘ 

The handsomest spaniel in London ;—a King Charles, of course’ 
Casserole, pray allow me to congratulate you, em passant, on this little bit of 
Dresden. Quite a bijou! Rittener’s, I presume! Charming staircase’ Tb° 
| Carlton Terrace house boasts the easiest staircase in town—and such a view - 
| Sir Richard, bave you ever noticed the Surrey hills from that window! Camo- 
mile, may we come in!” 
« Well, Mr. Brown, how is Lord Casserole to-day 1” inquired Sir Richard. 
| «© Bad as he can be, Sir; has not opened his lips these fourteen bours.” 
“« Will your Lordship give me leave to feel your pulse” says Sir Jacob, et 








“T know his footman’s 














| tending his own hand with amenity, and taking out a Bregnet watch at the same 


and to entreat his immediate | Were rejected without hesitation, both by the cavaliere and the husband, who re- | moment. 
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«Tbe Doctor is asking you, my Lord, to put out your arm,” whispers Brown | jeune militeire had little in common besides bis country and his misfortunes; | from the other. Of what ose was that confession? 


to the sick man. 

“Ugh! ugh! ough! ough! ough! ” 

« My Lord don't seem to have much sense of what is going on,” rejoins Mr. 
Brown, much affected. 

« Never mind, don’t disturb him,” says Sir Richard. 


« Js your Lordship aware of any change of symptoms!” mildly expostuiates 


Sir Jacob, speaking in the patient's ear. 
“Ough! ough! ugh! ugh! ugh!” gasps the sufferer. 


Che Albion. 


and aithough incomparably better off than those of his compatrivts at Norman 
Cross aud elsewhere, who solaced their leisure and relieved thew necessities by 
cutting dominoes and other knick-koacks out of bone, and ornamenting baskets 
| and boxes with flowers end landscapes composed of coloured straw, yet, being 
| Wholly unnoticed by the inhabitants of the town, and obliged, from the difficulty 
of obtaining remittances, to practise occasionally a very severe economy, he 
| Would certainly have become a victim to the English malady with a French 
name, styled ennui, had he not been preserved from that calamity by falling into 


«Ah! I see exactly. His Lordship’s articulation is bad ; but his skin is much | the disease of ali climates, cailed love. 


more moist, and his complexion brighter. 
anticipated.” 


He is going on better than I had | 


Judging merely from outward circumstances, no one would seem less likely 
| to captivate the hancsome and brilliant Frenchman than Jane Lanham. Full 


« Going on !—going off! "—murmurs poor Brown, as the scientific phalanx } four or five and twenty, and looking more, of a common height, common size, 


at length followed Lady Casserole out of the sick man's chamber. “ Thank | and, but for her beautiful dark eyes, common features, her person attired, as it | 
God, I shal! never be great, or rich enough to be cursed with the best attendauce | always was, with perfect plainness and simplicity, had nothing to attract ob- | 


of the first physicians !” 


servation; and her station, as the daoghter of a man in trade, himself a rigid 


«You will find paper, and a standish, Sir Jacob, on the writing-table in the | dissenter, and living in frugal retirement, rendered their meeting at all any thing 


back drawing-room,” says 


Lord Casserole’s case will receive every attention at your hands.” 


Lady Casserole, in a tone of plaintive sentimentality, | but probable. 
after having escorted down stairs the three gentlemen in black. “I am sure poor | ribbons as if she had been a female Friend, and would have thought it some sin | appeared that that consent should eve 


And she, grave, orderly, staid, demure, she that eschewed pink 


‘co wear a bow of any hue in her straw bonnet, who would ever have dreamt of 


« My dear Madam, you must not allow yourself to despond,” whispers Sir | Jane Lanham's veing smitten with a tri-coloured cockade? 


Jacob in her Ladyship’s ear, as he bows her out of the room ; pressing her hand 
atthe door, to enable her to deposit in his own a two guinea fee, in its wrapper 
of silver paper.—* Rely upon our giving bis Lordship's state our most delibe- 
rate investigation.” 
And vut sailed Lady Casserole; and the door closed gently after her,—and, 
lo! the consultation commenced. 
“J have not seen you this age, my dear Colchicum!” cries Sir Jacob, in an 
altered voice. ‘* What have you been about?” 
« Spending Easter, at my place in Buckinghamshire.” 
“ And what did you do with his Royal Highness'” 
« Persuaded him he was well, and did not want me.” 
«“ And with Lord Flamborough?” 
« Died last week.” 
« And the rest of your patients? ” 
“ Made them over to Camomile here ; who gave me plenty to do on my return. 
Eh! Camomile’ Ha! ha! ha!” 
“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” 
“ And how are the birds this season?” 
‘*Most abundant. ‘That week’s hard rain in the month of March, did con- 
siderable harm in the low-lying lands ; but my preserves are in capital order.” 
“ Would you like the shooting over the Duke of Lancashire's farms! Iam 
sure he would give you the deputation. Shall I ask him?” 
“ Thank you.” 
« Anything doing in the House last night?” 
“ Nothing particular,—only the leather tax. Sir Semi Colon made a tolerable 
speech.” 
“That man is getting on. 
very well of him.” 
“The King—thinks !”"—— 
“ By the way, you see Lord Grey every day. 
Robert? Is he to get his peerage ?” 
«“ Not if they can get him without it !” 
“ They say his wife has been interfering —Women,—always women !” 
« Always women !—So Lady Sanctify is gone off at last !” 
“ Lady Sanctify! with whom? One of her pet saints of the Lock Chapel!” 
“By no means,—a Cornet in the Tenth !—a lad of eighteen !” 
“J must not forget to tell that to Lady Roliick. It will do her more good 
than all my prescriptions. Do you dine at the Club to-morrow *” 
“No. I can’t stand Willis’s wine. I dine with a turtle party at Bleaden’s.” 
“ Nothing like Bleaden’s lime-punch, Sir Jacob, eh 1” 


I am confidentially assured that the King thinks 


What is his story about Sir 


_ [Mr. Lanbam wasa rigid dissenter, and having lost all his children bat Jane, 
_ lived retired receiving scarcely any friends, except Mr. Fenton the Minister, 
| who had great influence over him } 
| According to this scale Jane’s education seemed likely to be conducted, when 
| @ short visit from her mother's sister, just as she had entered ber thirteenth 
| Year, made a slight addition to her studies. 
woman, assuming that the young person who was bringing up with ideas so 
limited was likely to inherit considerable property, would fain have converted 
Mr. Lanham to her own more enlarged and liberal views, have sent her to a 
good school, or have engaged an accomplished governess ; but this attempt 
euded in a dispute that produced a total estrangement between the parties, and 
the only fruit of her remonstrances was the attendance of the good Abbé Villaret 
| as a French master,—the study of French being, in the eyes both of Mr. Lan- 
ham and Mr, Fenton, a considerably less abomination than that of music, draw- 
| ing, Ordaneing. “ She'li make nothingof it,” thought Mr. Fenton; “I myself 
did not, though I was at the expense of a grammar and a dictionary, and worked 
at it an hour a day fora month. She'll make nothing of it, so she may as well 
try as not.” Andthe Abbé was sent for, and the lessons begun. 
| This was a new era in the life of Jane Lanham. L’Abbé Villaret soon dis- 
| covered, through the veil of shyness, awkwardness, ignorance, and modesty, 
the great powers of his pupil. The difficulties of the language disappeared as 
by magic, and she whose English reading had been restricted to the commonest 
, lementary books, with a few volumes of sectarian devotion, and “ Watts's 
| Hymns” (for poetry she had never known, except the magnificent poetry of the 
| Scriptares, and the homely but heart-stirring imaginations of the * Pilgrim’s 
| Progress "), was now eagerly devouring the choicest and purest morceauz of 
| French literature. Mr. Fenton having interdicted to the Abbé the use of any 
| works likely to convert the young Protestant to the Catholic faith, and Mr. 
Lanham (who had never read one in his life) having added 9 caution against 
| novels, Jane and her kind instructor were left in other respects free. Her father, 
who passed almost every day in the pursuit of his business in the neighbouring 
towns, and his pastor, who only visited him of an evening, having no suspicion 
of the many, many hours which she devoted to the new-born delight of poring 
| over books ; and the Abbé knew so well how to buy books cheaply, and Mr 
| Lanham gave him money for her use with so little inquiry as to its destination, 
that she soon accumulated a very respectable French library. 
What a new world for the young recluse !—Racine, Corneille, Crébillon, the 
| tragedies and histories of Voltaire, the picturesque revolutions of Vertot, the 
| enchanting letters of Madame de Sevigné, the Causes Célébres (more interest- 
| ing than any novels), the Mémoires de Sully, (most striking and most naif of 


Her aunt, a sensible and cultivated | 
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Never, as 
wool ! she marry to displease her father ;—~and how, knowing fee Tye y 
all hus prejudices, could she hope for his consent to an union with a prisoner, a 
suhlier, a Frenchman, a Catholic! Even Victor felt the impowaibility. . 
Sull weiher could forego the troubled happiness of these stolen interviews 
chequere:! as they were with present alarms and future fears. Jane had Bo con- 
fidant. ‘The reserve and perhaps the pride of her character prevented her con- 
| fessing even to het affectionate nurse a clandestine attachment. But she half 
feared that her secret was suspected at least, if not wholly known, by Mr. Fen- 
jon; and if koowa to him, assuredly it would be disclosed to her father ; and 
= aaa . srr a by rig § wealthy, and disagreeable suitor wae pressed on 
ver by both (for hitherto Mr. Lenham had see - 
| creat ber te biipveboaning med averse to her marrying) con 


Stull, however, they continued to meet, until suddenly, and witheut any warn- 
ing, the exchange that restored him to his cuuntry, and tore him from her who 
| had been his consolation in captivity, burst on them like « thunderclap ; and 
then Jane, with all the inconsistency of a woman's heart, forgot her own ‘vows 
| never to marry him without the consent of her father, forgot how impossible it 
r be obtained, and dwelt wholly on the fear 
| of bis inconstancy, un the chance of his meeting some fair, and young, and fas- 
cinating Frenchwoman, and forgetting his own Jane; whilst he again and again 
pledged himself, when peace should come, to retarn to Belford and carry home 
in triumph, the only woman he could ever love. Until that happy day, they 
| agreed, in the absence of any safe medium of communication, that it would be 
| better not to write; and so, in the midst of despondency on the one side, and 
i ardent and sincere protestation on the other, they parted. . 
| Who shall describe Jane's desolation during the long and dreary winter that 
succeeded their separation’ That her secret was known, or strongly suspected, 
appeared to her certain ; and she more than guessed that her father’s forbearance 
| in not putting into werds the grieved displeasure which he evidently felt, was 
owing to the kind, but crabbed old bachelor, Mr, Fenton, whose conduct towards 
herself, or rather whose opinion of her powers appeared to have undergone a 
considerable change, and who, giving her credit for strength of mind, seemed 
chiefly bent on spurring her to exert that strength of mind to the utmost. He 
gave proof of that knowledge of human nature which the dissenting minsters so 
frequently possess, by seeking to turn her thoughts into a different channel, and 
by bringing her Milton and Cowper, and supplying her with English books of 
history and theology, together with the lives of many pious and eminent men of 
his own persuasion, succeeding not only in leading ber into an interesting and 
profitable course of reading, but in beguiling her into an unexpected frankness of 
discussion on the sabject of her new studies. 

In these discussions he soon found the talent of the young person whom he 
had so long undervalued ; and constant to bis contempt for the sex, (a heresy 
from which a man who has fallen into it seldom recovers,) began to consider ber 
as a splendid exception to the general inanity of woman, a good opinion which re- 
ceived farther confirmation from her devoted attention to her father, who was 
seized with a lingering i/loess about a twelvemonth after the departure of Vietar, 
of which he finally died, after languishing for nearly two years, kept alive only 
by the tender and incessant cares of his daughter, and the sywpathizing visits of 
his friend. 

On opening the will, his beloved daughter, Jane, was found sole heiress to a 
fortune of £70,000 ; unless she should intermarry with a soldier, a papist, or a 
foreigner, in which ease the entire property was bequeathed unreservedly to the 
Rev. Samuel Fenton, to be disposed of by him according to his sole will and 
| pleasure. 

Miss Lanham was less affected by this clause than might have heen expected. 
Three years had now elapsed from the period of separation ; and she bad been 
80 well obeyed, as never to have received one line from Victor d’'Auberval. She 
feared that he was dead ; she tried to hope that he was unfaithful; and the tre- 
mendous number of officers that had fallen in Napoleon's last battles rendered 
| the former by far the most probable catastrophe ; even if he had not previously 








“ Ay, ay, when one has no patients but Dowagers to see after dinner, my | histories), Télémaque, the Young Anacharsis, the purest comedies of Moliére | fallen, the Russian campaign threatened extermination to the Freoch army, and 


‘ 


dear Camomile.” 


and Regnard, the ** Fables de la Fontaine, the poems of Delille aod of Boileau, 


| poor Jane, in whose bosom hope had long lain dormant, hardly regarded thie 


‘“* Or when one is sure of one’s dear Camomile to supply one’s place, eh! | the Vert-Vert of Gresset, Le Pére Brumoy’s Théatres des Grecs, Madame | fresh obstacle to her unhappy love. She felt that hers was a widowed heart, 


Gemini '” 
“ For my part, the last time I dined at the Club” 
‘I trust, gentlemen, I find your opinion tolerably favourable 1” sighs Lady 





Dacier's Homer ;—these, and a hundred books like these, burst as a freshly ac- 
| quired sense upon the shy yet ardent girl. It was like the recovery of sight to 
one become blind in infancy; and the kindness of the Abbé, who delighted in 


| aod that her fature com/ort must be sought in the calm pleasures of literature, 
and in contributing all she could to the happiness of others. 
Attached to Belford by long habit, and by the recollection of past happiness 


Casserole, gently opening the drawing-room door, and advancing towards the | answering her inquiries and directing her taste, increased a thousand-fold the | and past sorrows, she continued in her old dwelling, making little other altera- 


gloomy group beside the fire-place. 

‘No cause for despondency that I can discover,” cries Sir Richard, with 
admirable presence of mind. 

“After the maturest deliberation,” adds Sir Jacob, ‘‘we see no motive for 
any immediate change of medicine. My friend Sir Richard Colchicum and 
myself have decided that it will perhaps be as well to strengthen his Lordship’s 
diet of chicken broth, with an occasional cup of beef tea; and every second 
night, previous to his Lordship’s night-draught, an almond poultice must be ad- 
ministered about the region of the chest,—an almond poultice, my dear madam, 
softened with rose water; (Mr. Camomile has promised to be so obliging as 
to attend and see it properly disposed of:) and on Thursday next, with your 
Ladyship’s permission, at the same hour, we shall have the honour of mooting 
here, to look in upon his Lordship again. I have the houour, my dear Lady 
Casserole, to wish you a good morning.” 

“Your Ladyship’s most obedient,” added the several leeches, each pocketing 
his fee. 

*“T wont send for Dr. Hamilton Smith till after Thursday: this poultice may 
perhaps do wonders,”’ mused the Viscountess, as their carriages rolled from the 
door. 

And the poultice did wonders. There was no further occasion for change of 
drugs or change of doctors. The Morning Post duly announced that ** On 
Thursday morning last, after a lingering illness, at his house in Carlton Ter- 
race, the Right Honouzable Viscount Casserole departed this life, deeply lament- 
ed by his family and friends.” 

Not a word was added of the lamentations of the gruff Sir Richard and 
gracious Sir Jacob, on finding themselves under the painful necessity of effacing 
another name from their list of Consultations. 


—=== 
INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 
* No, Victor! we shall never meet again. 
upon my very heart. We part now for the last time. 
your own beautiful France, to your fainily, to your home—a captive released 
from his prison, an exile restored to his country, gay, fortunate, and happy—what 

leisure will you have to think of the poor Jarne*” 

“You forget, Jane, that I am the soldier of a chief at war with all Europe, 
and that, in leaving England, I shall be sent instantly to fight fresh battles 
against some other nation. It is my only consolation that the conditions of 
my exchange forbid my being again opposed to your countrymen. I! go, 
dearect, not to encounter the temptations of peace, but the hardships of 
war'” 

“The heroic hardships, the exciting dangers that you love so well! Be it 
so. Battle, victory, peril, or death, on the one hand ;—on the other, the graces 
and the blandishments, the talents and the beauty of your lovely countrywomen ! 
What chance is there that I should be remembered either in the turmoil of a 
campaign, or the gaiety of a capital? You will think of me (if indeed you 
should ever think of me at all) but asa part of the gloomiest scenes and the 
cloudy days of your existence. As Belford contrasted with Paris, so shall I 
seem when placed in competition with some fair Parisian. No, Victor! we 
part, and I feel that we part for ever.” 

“Cruel and unjust! Shall you forget me ?” 

“No! Toremember when hope is gone is the melancholy privilege of woman. 
Forget you! Oh that I could!” 

“ Well then, Jane, my own Jane, pat an end at once to these doubts, to these 
suspicions. Come with me to France, tomy home. My mother is not rich ;— 
Tam one of Napoleon's poorest Captains ;—but he has deigned to notice me; 
—my promotion, if life be spared to me, is assured; and in the meantime, we 


I feel that conviction burnt in 


have enough for competence, for happiness. Come with me, my own Jane, | 


you whose affection has been my only comfort during two years of captivity, 
come and share the joys of my release! Nothing can be easier than your flight. 
No ons suspects pur attachment. Your father sleeps ——.” 
_ “ And you would have me abandon him! me, his only child! Alas! Victor, 
if I were to desert him in bis old age, could I ever sleep again! Go, I am 
rightly punished for a love which, prejudiced as he is against your nation, I 
knew that he would condemn. It is fit that a clandestine attachment should 
end in desolation and misery. Go, bot, ch dearest! talk no more of my ac- 
companying you; say no more that you will return to claim me at the peace. 
th are alike impossible. Go and be happy with some younger. fairer woman ! 
Go and forget the poor Jane!” And so saying, she gently disengaged her 
hand, which was clasped in Loth his, and passed quickly from the little garden 
pee Lay stood into the house, where, fer fear of discovery, Victor dared not 
Sllow her. 

This dialogne, which, by the wy, was held not as I have given it, in English, 
but in rapid and passionate French, took place at the close of a November 
evening in the autumn of 1808, between a young officer of the Imperial Army, 
on parole in Belford, and Jane Lanham, the only daughter, the only surviving 
ch ied of old John Lanham, a corn-chandler in the town. 

Victor d'Auberval, the officer in question, was a young man of good educa- 
ton, considerable talent, and a lively and ardent character. He had been sent 
4s a favour to Belford, together with four or five naval officers, with whom our 





You are returning to | 


| profit and the pleasure which she derived from her favourite authors. 


| Excepting her good old instructor, she had no confidant. Certain that they 


tion in her way of life, than that of adding two or three servants to her estab- 
lishment, and offering « home to ber mother’s sister, the aunt to whose interven- 


| would feei no sympathy in her gratification, she never spoke of her books either | tion she owed the dovbtful good of that proficiency in Freeh which had 


her attention to his lessons, made no further inquiries. Her French stodies 
were, she felt, for herself, and herself alone ; and when his tragical death de- 
| prived her of the friend and tutor whom she bad so entirely loved and respected, 
reading became more and more a solitary pleasure. 
and retiring, an affectionate daughter, an excellent housewife, aud an attentive 
hostess, she was Mr. Fenton’s beau idéal of a young woman. Little did he 
| suspect the glowing, enth tic, and ¢ trated character that Jurked under 
that coll exterior—the fire that wae biddon under that white and virgin snow. 
Purer than she really was he could not fancy her, but never would he have 
divined how much of tenderness and firmness was mingled with that youthful 
purity, or how completely he had himself, by a life of restraint and seclusion, 
prepared her mind to yield to an engrossing and lasting passion. 

The accident by which she became acquainted with Victor d’Auberval may 
Le told in a very few words. 

The nurse who had taken to her on the death of her mother, and who still 
retained for her the strong affection so often inspired by foster children, was the 
wife of a respectable publican in Queen-street, and being of excellent private 
character, and one of Mr. Fenton's congregation, was admitted to see Jane 
whenever she liked, in a somewhat equivocal capacity between a visiter and 4 
dependant. 

One evening she came in great haste to say that a Bristol coach, which inned 
at the Red Lion, had just dropped there two foreigners, a man and a woman, 
one of whom seemed to her fancy dying, whilst both appeared miserably poor, 
and neither could speak a word tu be understood. Would her dear child come 
and interpret forthe sick lady? 

Jane went out immediately. They were German musicians, on their way to 
Bristol, where they hoped to meet a friend, and to procure employment. In the 
| meanwhile, the illness of the wife had stopped them on their journey, and their 
slender funds were, as the husband modestly confessed, little calculated to en- 
counter the expenses of medical assistance and an English inn. 

Jane promised to represent the matter to her father, who, although hating 
Frenchmen and Papists (both of which he assumed the foreigners to be) with a 
hatred eminently British and Protestant, was yet too good a Christian to refuse 
moderate relief to fellow creatures in distress ; and between Mr. Lanham's con- 
tributions and the good landlady’s kindness, and what Jane could spare from her 
own frugally-supplied purse, the poor Austrians (for they were singers from 
Vienna) were enabled to bear up during a detention of many days. 

Before they resumed their journey, their kind interpreter had heard from the 
good hostess that they had found another friend, almost as poor as themselves, 
|and previously unacquainted with them, in a French officer on parole in the 








land had supplied the place of recommendation or introduction ; and when going 
the next day, laden with a few comforts for Madame, to bid them farewell, and 
to see them off, she met, for the first time, the young officer, who had been 
drawn by similar feelings to the door of the Red Lion. 

It was a bitter December day—one of those north-east winds which seem to 
blow through you, and which hardly any strength can stand; and as the poor 
German, in a thin summer waistcoat, and a threadbare coat, took his seat on the 
top of the coach, shivering from head to foot, and his teeth already chattering, 
amidst the sneers of the bear-skinned coachman, muffled up to his ears, and his 
warmly-clad fellow-passengers, Victor took off his own great coat, tossed it 
smilingly to the freezing musician, and walked rapidly away as the coach drove 
off, uttering an exclamation somewhat similar to Sir Philip Sidney's at Zutphen 
—* He wants it more than I do*.” 
| And this single act of sympathy and fellow-feeling (for the grateful Germans 
had spoken to M. d’Auberval of Miss Lauham’s kindness) sealed the destiny of 
two warm hearts. 

Victor soon contrived to get introduced to Jane, by their mutual friend, the 
4 landlady of the Red Lion; and after that introduction, he managed to meet her 
accidentally whenever there was no danger of interruption or discovery, which, 
as Jane had always been in the habit of taking jong, solitary walks, happened, it 
must be confessed, pretty often. He was charmed at the piquant contrast be- 
tween her shy, retiring manners, and ber ardent aud enthusiastic character, and 
his national vanity found a high gratification in her proficiency in, and f 
for, his language and literature ; whilst she, (so full of contradictions is love) 
| found no less attraction in his ignorance of English. She liked to have some- 
| thing to teach her quick and lively pupil; and he repaid her instructions by en- 
| larging her knowledge of French authors—by introducing to her the beautiful, 
though dangerous pages of Rousseau, the light and brillisnt writers of memoirs, 
and the higher devotional eloquence of Bousset, Maesiljon, and Bourdalove, the 
Lettres Spirituelles of Fenélon, and the equally beautiful, though very different, 
| works of Le Pére Pascal. 
| Sotime wore on. Thedeclaration of love had been made by one party ; 
| aad the confession that that love was returned had been reluctantly extorted 


| « St. Martin was canonized for an act altogether similar to that of Vieto 
| d’Auberval, 





| 





town, to whom the simple fact of their being foreigners in distress in a strange | 


to her father or Mr. Fenton ; and they, satisfied with M. I'Abbé's calm report of introduced her Victor, and whom unforseen events had now reduced to absvulate 


poverty. 
In her she found an intelligent and cultivated companion, and in her society 
and that of Mr. Fenton, and in the delight of a daily increasing library, her days 


Outwardly calm, silent,’ P®ssed calmly and pleasantly ; when, in spite of her resolutions, her serenity 


was disturbed by the victones of the Allies, the fall of Napoleon, the capture of 
Paris, and the peace of Europe. Was Victor dead or alive! Faithless or con- 
stant? Would he seek her! and seeking her, what would be his disappoint- 
ment at the clause that parted them for ever! Ought she to remain in Belford’ 
Wee there no way of ascertaining his fate ! 


She was revolving these questions for the hundredth time, when a knock was 
heard at the door, and the servant announced Uolonet aa uter-et 


There is no describing such meetings. After sketching rapidly his fortunes 
since they had parted; how he disobeyed her by writing, and how be had since 
found that his letters had miscarried: and after brief assarances that in his eyes 
she was more than ever chartning, had gained added grace, expression, and in- 
telligence, Jane began to communicate to him at first with much agitation, after- 
wards with collected calmness, the clause in the will, by which she forfeited al! 
her property in marrying him. 

“Ts it not cruel,” added she,” to have lost the power of enriching him whom 
| I love?” 

“You do love me then, still?” exclaimed Victor. 
that word! You are still constant?” 

“Constant! Oh, if you could have seen my heart during these long, long 
years! Jf you could have imagined how the thought of you mingled with every 
recollection, every feeling, every hope! But to bring you a pennyless wife, 
Victor—for even the interest of this money since my father’s death, which 
might have been a little portion, I have settled upon my poor aunt—to take 
advantage of your generosity, and burthen you with a dowerless wife, never hand- 
some, no longer young, inferior to you in every way—ougbt J to do #01 Would 
it be jost? Would it be right’ Answer me, Victor?” 

* Rather tell me, would it be just and right to deprive you of the splendid for- 
tune you would use so well! Would you, for my sake, for love, and for compe- 
tence, forego the wealth which is your own '” 

“ Wonld I! Ob, how can you ask” 

“ Will you, then, my own Jane! Say yes, dearest, and never will we think 
of this money again. I have a mother worthy to be yours—a mother who will 
love and value you as you deserve to be loved ; and an estate with a small chateau 
at the foot of the Pyrenees, beautiful enough to make an emperor forget his 
throne. Share it with me, and we shall be happier in that peaceful retirement 
than ever monarch was or can be! You love the country. You have lost none 
of the simplicity which belonged to you, alike from taste and habit. You will 
not miss these riches 1” 

Oh, no! no!” 

“ And you will be mine, dearest and faithfullest! Mine, heart and hand! Say 
yes, mine own Jane |” ; 

And Jane did whisper, between smiles and tears, that “yes,” which her faith- 
fal lover was sever weary of hearing ; and in a shorter time than it takes to tell 
it, all the details of the marriage were settled. : 

- the evening. Mr. Fenton, whom Miss Lanham had invited to tea, arrived ; 

and in a few smple words, Jane introduced Colonel d'Auberval, explained their 
mutual situation, and declared her resolution of relinquishing immediately the 
fortune which, by her father's will, would be triply forfeited by her union with a 
soldier, a foreigner, and a Catholic. 

“ And your religion!” inquired Mr. Fenton, somewhat sternly. 

“Shall ever be sacred in my eyes,” replied Victor, solemnly. “ My own 
excellent mother is herself a Protestant and a Calvinist. There is a clergyman 
of that persuasion at Bayonne. She shall find every facility fur the exercise 
of her own mode of worship. 1 should love her less if I thought her capable 
of change.” , 

- Well, bet this money---Are you sure, young map, that you yourself will not 


regret marrying @ yoy wife?” 

* Quite jm knew nothing of her fortune. It was a portioniess wife 
that I came hither to seek.” 

“And yoo, Jane? Can you abandon this wealth which, properly used, com- 
prises in itself the blessed power of doing good, of relieving misery, of con- 
ferring bappiness ' Can you leave yourhome, your country, and your friends 

“Oh, Mr. Fenton!” replied Jane, “1 shall regret pone but you. His bore 
will be my home, bis country my country. My dear sunt will, I hope, accompany 
us. I shall leave nothing thet I love but you, my second father. And for this 
fortune which, veed as it should be used, is indeed & I not leave it 
in your bands! And am I not sure that with you it will be a fond for relieving 
misery and conferring happiness! { feel that if, at this moment, he whom | 
have lost could see into my heart, he would approve my resolation, and would 
bless the man who had shown such disinterested affection for his child. 

“Ip his name and my own, I ess you, my children, rejoined Mr. Fenton ; 
‘‘and as bis act and my own do I restore to you the forfeited money. No re- 
) fasals, young man ! No arguments! Nothavks! It is yours and yours only 





" Blessings on you for 
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Listen to me, Jane. This will, for which any one less generous and disinterest- 
ed than yourself would have bated me, was made, as you must have suspected, 
under my direction, I had known from your friend, the hostess of the Red 
Lion, of your mutual attachment ; and was on the point of pulting @ stop to 
your interviews, when au exchange, unexpected by all parties, removed M. 
d’Auberval from Belford. After your separation, it would have been inflicting 
needless misery tv have reproached you with an intercourse which we had every 
reason to believe completely at anend. I prevailed on my good friend to con- 
ceal his knowledge of the engagement, and tried all I could to turn your thoughts 
into a different channel. By these means | became gradually acquainted with 
your firmness and strength of mind, your ardour and your sensibility ; and 
having made minute and searching inquiries into the ebaracter of your lover, 


Wit went nearest Old Time to pass, 


“So did J, particularly,” replied Winterbottom. “ Oh!—oh, dear—op 


With bis diamond oar and boat of glass, dear!” 


A feathery dart from his store he drew, 
And shouted, while far and swift it flew, 
*O Mirth kills Time.’ 
But Time sent the feathery arrow back, 
Hope's boat of Amaranthus missed its track ; 
Then Love bade his butterfly-pilots move, 
And laughing, said, ‘They shall see how Love 
Can conquer Time.’ ” 


I hardly need say that the song was rapturously applauded, and most deserv- 


* Jenkins,” cried Tinfoil, “ where did you get the oil for the castors? What 


oi! did you get ’—are you sure it was right!” 


« Yes, sir, quite sure,” replied Jenkins. ‘I brought it here in the bottle, and 


pat into the castors before dinner.” 


“ Where did you buy it?” 
“‘ At the chemist’s, sir. Here's the bottle,” and Jenkins produced a bottle 


with castor oil in large letters labelled on the side. 


The murder was out. Mr. Winterbottom groaned, rose from his seat, for he 


felt too unwell to remain any longer. The misfortunes of individuals generally 
add to the general quota of mirth, and Mr. Winterbottom’s misfortune had the 


I began to think, little as an old bachelor is supposed to know of those matters, edly so. Several others were demanded from the ladies and gentlemen of the | .ame effect as that of Mr. Quince. But where was poor Mr. Quince all hie 


that an altachment between two such persons was likely to be an attachment for 
life; and I prevailed on Mr. Lanham to add to his will the clause that you bave 


seen, that we might prove the disinterestedness as well as the constancy of the riment. 


lovers. Both are proved,” continued the good old man, a smile of the purest 


benevolence softening his rugged features, ** both are proved to my entire satis- |“ Now, with the fair Titania and ten thousand 4 year, one could live there very 
faction ; and—soldier, Frenchman, and Papist though he be—the sooner I join | happy 





your hands and get quit of this money, the better. Not a word, my dear Jane, | 


less to fix the day. Surely you are not going to compliment me for doing my | brance,” replied the lady; “the gentleman must find the ten thousand a-year, 


duty! I don't know how I shall part with ber, though, wel! as you deserve 
her,” continued he, turning to Colonel d’Auberval ; “* you most bring her some- | 
times to Belford ;” and, passing the back of his withered hand across his eyes | 
to brush off the unusual softness, the good dissenting minister walked out of 
the room. 


—— 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER simrLe —[ Continued from the last Albion.) 

It was « lovely morning when Tom and I washed out the boat, and having 
ourselves in our neatest clothes, we shoved off in company with the 

two other wherries, and dropped leisurely down the river, with the last of the 
ebb. When we pulled into the stairs at Whitehall, we found two men waiting 
for us with three or four hampers, some baskets, an iron saucepan, 4 frying-pan, 
and a large tin pail, with a cover, full of roogh ice to cool the wines. e were 
directed to put all these articles into one boat, the others to be reserved for the 
c 


Le Taco,” said Tom, “ don’t let usbe kitchen, I’m togged out for the parlour.” 
This point had just been arranged, and the articles put into the wherry, when \ 
the party made their appearance, Mr. Tinfoil acting as master of the ceremonies. | 

*“ Pair Titania,” said he, to the lady who appeared to d d, and, therefore, 
received the most attention, “ allow me to hand you to your throne.” 

“ Many thanks, good Puck,” replied the lady, ‘‘ we are well placed ; but, dear 
me, I hav'n’t brought, or I've lost, my vinaigrette ; I positively cannot go with- 
out it. What can my woman have been about'” 

* Peaso-blossom and Mustard-seed are much to blame,” replied Tinfoil, “ but 
shall I ron back for it?” 

“Yes,” replied the lady, ‘* and be here again, e’er the leviathan can swim a 
league.” 

“Tl put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes,” replied the gentleman, 
stepping out of the boat. 

* Won't you be a little out of breath before you come back, sir?” said Tom, 
joining the conversation. 

This remark, far from giving offence, was followed by a general laugh. Before 
Mr. Tinfoil was out of sight, the lost vinaigrette was dropped out of the lady's 
handkerchief; be was, therefore, recalled; and the whole of the party being 
arranged in the two boats, we shoved off; the third boat, in which the 
provender bad been stowed, followed us, and was occupied by the two attendants, 
a call-boy and scene-shifter, who were addressed by Tinfoil as Caliban and 
Stephano. 

Is all our company here '’’ said a pert looking, little pug-nosed man, who | 
had taken upon himself the part of Quince, the Carpenter, in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream. “ You Nick Bottom,” continued he, addressing another, “ are 

set down for Pyramus.” 

The party addressed did not, however, appear to enter into the humour. He 
was a heavy made, rather corpulent, white-faced, personage, dressed in white 
jane trowsers, white waistcoat, brown coat, and white hat. Whether any thing 
had put him out of humour, I know not, but it was evident that he was the butt 
of the ladies and most of the party. 

“I'll just thank you,” replied this personage, whose real name was Winter- | 
bottom, * to be quiet, Mr. Western, for I sha'n't stand any of your nonsense.” | 

“O Mr. Winterbottom, surely you are not about to sow the seeds of discord 
so early. Look at the scene before you—hear how the birds are singing, how 
merrily the sun shines, and how beautifully the water sparkles? Who can be 
cross on such a morning as this?” 

“No, miss,” replied Mr. Winterbottom, ‘not at all—not at all—only my 
name's Winterbottom, and not Bottom. I don’t wear an ass’s head to please any 
body—that’s all. I won't be Bottom—that's flat.” 

“ Or round, sir, which!” observed Tom. 

* Round or flat, what businese have you to shove your oar in 1" 

“1 hired for the nurpne,” ewplied Lom, dipping his oar in the water, and 
soving © hearty stroke, 

“ to your own element then—shove your oar into the water, but not into 








“ Well, sir, I won't say another word, if you don't like it.” 

“ But you may to me,” said Titania, laughing, “ whenever you please.” 

“ And to me, too,” said Tinfoil, who was amused with Tom's replies. 

Mr. Winterbottom became very wroth, and demanded to be put on shore 
directly, but the Fairy Queen ordered us to obey at our peril, and Mr. Winter- 
bottom was carried up the river very much against bis inclination. 

* Our friend is not himself,” said Mr. Tinfoil, producing a key bugle, “but 

“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, and rend the knotted oak ; 
and therefore will we try the effect of it upon his senses.” Mr, Tinfoil then 
played the air in Midas, 
“ Pray Goody please to moderate,” &c. 

durioe g which Mr. Winterbottom looked more sulky than ever. As soon as the 
air was finished, another of the party responded with his flute, from the other 
boat—while Mr. Quince played what he called bass, by snapping his fingers. — 
The sound of the instruments floated along the flowing and smooth water, 
reaching the ears and attracting the attention of many, who for a time rested 


from their labour, or hung listlessly over the gunnels of the vessels, watching 


the boats, and listening to the harmony, Ali was mirth and gaiety—the wher- 
ries kept close to each other, and between the airs the parties kept up a lively 
and witty conversation, occasionally venting their admiration upon the verdure 
of the sloping lawns and feathering trees, with which the banks of the noble 
rivet are #0 beautifully adorned : even Mr. Winterbottom had partially recovered 
his serenity, when he was again irritated by a remark of Quince. 

“ You can play vo part but Pyramus; for Pyramus is a sweet-faced man—a 
propet man as one shall see on a summer's day; a most lovely gentleman-like 
aaa apy you must needs play Pyramus.” 

“Take care | don’t play the devil with your physiognomy, Mr. Western,” 
retorted Winterbottom. 4 ay Presa 

Here, Caliban, in the third boat, began playing the fiddle and singing to it, 

“ Gaffer, Gaffer's son, and his little jackass, 
Were trotting along the road ;” 
the chorus of which ditty was ‘ Ec-aw, Ec-aw!’ like the brayingof a jackass. 

“ Bless thee, Bottom, bless thee, thou art translated,” cried Quince, looking 
at Winterbottom. 

“ Very well—very well, Mr. Western. I don't want to upset the wherry 
and therefore you're safe at present, but the reckoning will come—so I give you 
warning. 

Slaves of my lamp, do my bidding, I will have no quarrelling bere. You, 
Quince, shut your mouth; you, Winterbottom. draw in your lips, and I, your 
queen, will charm you with a song,” said ‘Titania, waving ber littlehand. The 
fiddler ceased playing, and the voice of the fair actress rivetted all our attention. 


“ Wilt thou waken, bride of May, 
Vhile flowers are fresh, and sweet bells chime, 

Listen and learn from my roundelay, 

How all life's pilot-boats sailed one day 
A match with Time! 

Love sat on a lotus-leaf aloft, 

And saw old Time in his loaded boat, 

Slowly he crossed Life's narrow tide, 

While love sat clapping his wings, and cried, 
*Who will pass Time!’ 

Patience came first, but soon was gone 

With helm and sail tohelp Time on: 

Care and Grief could not lend an oar, 

And Pradence said, (while he staid on shore > 
*I wait for Time.’ : 

Hope filled with flowers her cork-tree bark, 

And lighted its helm with a glowworm’s spark 

Then Love, when he saw his bark fly past, ‘ 

Said, ‘lingering Time will soon be Passed, 
‘Hope outspeeds Time.’ 





rty, and given without hesitation ; but I cannot now recall them to memory. 
he bugle and the flute played between whiles, and all was laughter and mer- 


“Thete's a sweet place,” said Tinfoil, pointing to a villa on the Tames. 


“I'm afraid the fair Titania most goto market without the latter incum- 


and I must bring as my dowry——” 
“ Ten thousand charms,” interrupted Tinfoil—‘that’s most true, and pity "tis 
too true. Did your fairyship ever hear my epigram on the subject? 
“ Let the lads of the East love the maids of Cash-meer, 
Nor affection with interest clash, 
Far other idolatry pleases us here, 
We adore but the maids of Mere Cash.” 

“ Excellent, good Puck! Have you any more?” 

“ Not of my own, but you have heard what Winterbottom wrote under the 
bust of Shakspeare last Jubilee '” 

**] knew not that Apollo had ever visited him.” 

‘** You shall hear : 

** In this here place the bones of Shakspeare lie, 
But that ere form of his shall never die ; 
A speedy end and soon, this world may have, 
But Shakspeare’s name shall bloom beyond the grave.” 

“T'll trouble you, Mr. Tinfoil, not to be so very witty at my expense,” growled 
out Winterbottom. “I never wrote a line of poetry in my life.” 

“No une said you did, Winterbottom; but you wont deny that you wrote 
those lines.” 

Mr. Winterbottom disdained a reply. Gaily did we pass the variegated 
banks of the river, swept up with a strong flood tide, and at last arrived at the 
little island agreed upon as the site of the pic-nic. The company disembarked, 
and were busy looking for a convenient spot for their entertainment. Quince 
making a tapid escape from Winterbottom, the latter remaining on the bank. 
** Jenkins,” said he to the man christened Caliban, “ you did not forget the 
salad?” 

«No, sir, I bought it inyself. It's on the top of the little hamper.” ’ 

Mr. Winterbottom, who it appears was extremely partial to ealad, was satis- 
fied with the reply, and walked slowly away. 

** Well,” said ‘Tom to me, wiping the perspiration from his brow with his 
handkerchief, ‘I wouldn’t have missed this for any thing. I only wish father 
had been here. I hope that young lady will sing again before we part.” 

“ T think it very likely, and that the fan of the day is only begun,” replied I ; 
“ bat, come, let's lend a hand to get the prog out of the boat.” 

“ Pat! Pat! and here's a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal. 
This green plot shall be our stage,” cried Quince addressing the others of the 

rty. 

The locality was approved, and now all were busy in preparation. The bam- 
pers were unpacked, and cold meats, poultry, pies of various kinds, pastry, &ce. 
appeared in abundance. 

“This is no manager's feast,” said Tinfoil; “the fowls are not made of 
wood, nor is smal] beer substituted fur wine. Don Juan’s banquet to the Com- 
mendador is a farce to it.” 

All the manager's stage banquets are farces, and very sorry jokes in the bar- 
gain,” replied another. 

“J wish old Morris had to eat his own suppers.” 

«“ He must get a new set of teeth, or they’ll prove a deal too rough.” 

“ Hiss! turn him out! he’s made a pun.” 

Tho hampers were now emptied ; some laid the cloth upon the grass, and ar- 
ranged the plates, and knives, and forks. The ladies were as busy as the gen- 
tlemen—some were wiping the glasses, others putting salt into the salt-cellars. 
Titavia was preparing the salad. Mr. Winterbottom, who was doing nothing, 
accosted her: “ May I beg as a favour that you do not cut the salad too small? 
it loses much of its crispness.”’ 

‘Why, what a Nebuchadnezzar you are! However, sir, you shall be 
obeyed.” 

Who cun fry fish?” cried Tinfoil. ‘ Here are two pair of soles and some 
eele Whero's Caliban!" : 

“Here am J, sir,” replied the man, on his knees, blowing up a fire which he 
had kindled. “I have got the soup to mind.” 

“ Where’s Stephano?” 

** Cooling the wine, sir.” 

** Who, then, can fry fish, I ask?” 

** I can, sir,” replied Tom ; but not without butter.” 

Butter shalt thou have, thou disturber of the element. Have we not Hiren 
here!” 

“IT wasn't Aired as a cook, at all events,” replied Tom; “but I’m rather a 
dab at it.” 

“Then shalt thou have the place,” replied the actor. 

“ With all my heart and soul,” cried Tom, taking out his knife, and com- 
mencing the necessary operations of skinning the fish. 
| In half an hour all was ready: the fair Titania did me the honour to seat her- 
| self upon my jacket, to ward off any damp from the ground. The other ladies 
| had also taken their respeciive seats as allotted by the mistress of the revels ; 
| the table was covered by many of the good things of this life; the soup was 
ready in a tureen at one end, and Tom had just placed the fish on the table, 
| while Mr. Quince and Winterbottom, by the commands of Titamia, were dis- 

patched for the wines and other varieties of potations. When they returned, 
| eyeing one another askance, Winterbottom looking daggers at his opponent, and 
| Quince not quite easy even under the protection of Titania, Tom had just re- 
moved the frying-pan from the fire, with its residuary grease still babbling. 
Quince having deposited his load, was about to sit down, when a freak came 
| into Tom's head, which, however, he dared not put in execution himself; but 
| ‘a nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse,” says the proverb. Winterbottom 
; stood before Tom, and Quince with his back to them. Tom looked at Winter- 
| bottom, pointing slyly to the frying-pan, and then to the hinder parts of Quince. 
| Winterbottom snatched the bint and the frying-pan at the same moment. Quince 
| squatted himself down with a surge, quoting at the time—* Marry, our play is 
the most lamentable comedy,”"—and was received into the hot frying-pan, in- 
serted underneath him by Winterbottom. 

*O Lord! oh! oh!” shrieked Mr. Quince, springing up like lightning, bound- 
ing in the air with the pain, clapping his hands behind him mechanically, and in- 
stantly removing them, for the frying-pan still adhered. I caught hold of the 
handle, and I may say, tore it off, for his trowsers came with it ; and Mr. Quince 
threw himself onthe ground, and rolled with agony, exhibiting his barnt gar- 
ments to the company. 

At the first scream of Mr. Quince, the whole party had been terrified ; the 
idea was thata snake Lad bitten him, and the greatest alarm prevailed; but 
when he turned up, and they perceived the cause of the disaster, even his ex- 
| pressions of pain could not prevent their mirth. It was toolodicrous. Still the 
| gentlemen lifted him up, and the ladies condoled with him, bot Mr. Quince was 
not to be reasoned with. He could not sit down, so he walked away to the river 
side, Mr. Winterbottom slyly enjoying his revenge, for no one but Tom had an 
idea that it was any thing but an accident. Mr. Quince’s party of pleasure was 
spoiled, but the others did not think it necessary that theirs should be also. A 
“really very sorry for poor Western,” a haif dozen “poor fellows!” inter- 
mingled with tittering, was all that his misfortune called forth after his departure, 
and then they set to, like French falconers. The soup was swallowed, the fish 
disappeared, joints were cut up, pies delivered up their hidden treasures, fowls 
were dismembered, like rotten boroughs, corks were drawn, others flew without 
the trouble, and they did eat, and were filled. Mr. Winterbottom kept his eye 
upon the salad, his favourite condiment, mixed it himself, offered it to all, and 
was glad to find that no one would spare time to eat it; but Mr. Winterbottom 
could eat for every body, and he did eat. The fragments were cleared away, 
and handed over tous. We were very busy, doing as ample justice to them as 
the party had done before us, when Mr. Winterbottom was observed to turn 
very pale, aud appeared very uneasy. 

“ What's the matter!” inquired Mr. Tinfoil. 

“T'm—I'm not very well—I—I'm afraid something has disagreed with me 
I—I'm very ill,” exclaimed Mr. Winterbottom, turning as white as a sheet, and 
screwing up his mouth with pain. 

“It must be the salad,” said one of the ladies ; “ no one has eaten it but your- 
self, and we are all well.” 

‘*I—rather think—it must be—oh—I do—recollect that I thought the oil had 
& queer taste.” 








time? He had sent for the iron kettle in which the soup had been warmed up 
and filling it full of Thames water, had taken his seat upon it, immerging the af. 
flicted parts in the cooling element. There he sat, like “ Patience on a monu- 
ment smiling at Grief,” when Mr. Winterbottom made his appearance at the 
same spot, and Mr. Quince was comforted by witnessing the state of his enemy 
Indeed, the sight of Winterbottom’s distress did more to soothe Mr. Quince’s 
pain, than all the Thames water in the world. He rose from the kettle, and 
telling Winterbottom it was at his service, tied a handkerchief behind him to 
cover deficiencies, and joined the party, who were carousing. He did not sit 
down, certainly, but he stuod and pledged the ladies in succession, till he was 
more than half tipsy. 

In the space of half an hour Mr. Winterbottom returned, trembling and shj- 
vering as if he had been suffering under an ague. A bumper or two of brandy 
restored him, and before the day closed in, both Winterbottom and Quince, one 
applying stimulants to his stomach, and the other drowning his sense of pain in 
repeated libations, were in a state (to say the ieast of it) of incipient intoxication. 
But there is a time for all things, and it was time toreturn. The evening had 
passed freely, song had followed song, Tinfoil had tried his bugle, and played 
not alittle out of tune; the flute also neglected the flats and sharps as of no 
consequence ; the ladies thought the gentlemen rather too forward, and, in short, 
it was time to break wp the party. The hampers were repacked, and handed, 
half empty, into the boat. Of wine there was liitle left, and by the directions 
of Titania, the plates, dishes, &c. only were to be returned, and the fragments 
divided among the boatmen. The company re-embarked in high spirits, and we 
had the ebb tide to return. Just as we were shoving off, it was remembered 
that the ice-peil had been left under the tree, besides a basket with sundries, 
The other wherries had shoved off, and they were in consequence brought into 
our boat, in which we had the same company as before, with the exception of 
Mr. Western, alias Quince, who preferred the boat which carried the hampers, 
that he might stretch himself at length, sitting down being rather inconvenient. 
Mr. Winterbottom soon showed the effects of the remedy he had taken against 
the effects of the castor oil. He was uproarious, and it was with difficulty that 
he could be persuaded to sit still in the boat, much to the alarm of Titania and 
the other ladies. He would make violent love to the fairy queen, and as he 
constantly shifted his position to address her and throw himself at her feet, 
there was some danger of the boat being upset. At last Tom proposed to him to 
sit on the pail before her, as then he could address her with safety ; and Winter- 
bottom staggered up to take the seat. Ashe was seating himself Tom took off the 
cover, so that he was plunged into the half liquid ice; but Mr. Winterbottom 
was too drunk to perceive it. He continued to rant.and rave, and protest and 
vow, and even spout for some time, when suddenly the quantity of caloric ex- 
tracted from him produced its effect. 

“I—I—teally believe that the night is damp—the dew falls—the seat is damp, 
fair Titania.” 

“It’s only fancy, Mr. Winterbottom,” replied Titania, who was delighted 
with his situation. ‘Jean pantaloons are cool in the evening ; it’s only an ex- 
cuse to get away from me, and I never will speak again to you, if you quit your 
seat.’ 

“The fair Titania, the mistress of my soul—and body too, if she pleases— 
has—but to command—and her slave obeys.” 

“T rather think it is a little damp,” said Tinfoil, ‘allow me to to throw a 
little sand upon your seat ;” and Tinfoil puiled out a large paper bag full of 
salt, which he strewed over the ice. 

Winterbottom was satisfied and remained ; but by the time we had reached 
Vauxhall Bridge, the refrigeration had become so complete, that he was fixed in 
the ice, which the application of the salt had made solid. He complained of 
cold, shivered, attempted to rise, but could not extricate himself; at last his 
teeth chattered, and he became almost sober ; but he was helpless from the ef- 
fects of the castor oil, his intermediate intoxication, and his present state of 
numbness. He spoke less and less ; at last he was silent, and when we arrived 
at Whitehall stairs, the ice-pail was as firmly fixed to him as the frying-pan had 
been to Mr. Western. When released he could not walk, and he was sent home 
in a hackney coach. 

* It was very cruel to punish him so, Mr. Tinfoil,” said Titania. 

“Cruel punishment. Why, yes; a sort of impailment,” replied Mr. Tinfoil, 
offering hie arm. 

The remainder of the party landed and walked home, followed by the two 
assistants, who took charge of the crockery; and thus ended the pic-nic party, 
which, as Tom said, was the very funniest day he had ever spent in his life.— 
[ To be continued. } 

—>_—__ 


CREWIAN ORATION,---OXFORD. 


A few copies of this production, which excited so much interest at the late 
celebration in the University at Oxford, have been printed off, and privately cir- 
culated among the heads of houses. A gentleman has been so obliging as to 
favour me with one, and I hasten to translate it for the readers of the Morning 
Herald, observing, in the meantime, that the original does much credit to Doc- 
tor Cramer, as an accomplished Latin scholar. The translation is as close as 
the difference in the idiomatic character of both languages would admit. 
J 


“* Oration delivered in the Sheldon Theatre, 10th of June, in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and thirty-four, before the most illustrious and exalted 
Prince Arthur, Duke of Wellington, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 

BY THE PUBLIC ORATOR. 

*‘ Academicians,—I think I have clearly perceived that in performing the du- 
ties assigned to me in this celebration, J could by no means secure your patient 
attention, as I wish and desire, unless dismissing all topics which were confess- 
edly of minor interest, my whole oration did not turn tuwards, and, as it were, 
merge in, that great man whom you this day receive for the first time, and upon 
whom I find that the countenances and minds of all who are now assembled in 
this overflowing theatre, are intent and fixed. 
“ And, indeed, when I survey this vast assemblage, and behold such a con- 
course of most influential, most noble, and most gallant men, collected together 
from all quarters—when I perceive too, so unanimous a manifestation of zeal, 
so much ardent enthusiasm, and, at the same time, perfect harmony of the dif- 
ferent orders, I feel some doubt in deciding as to which are the more brilliantly 
displayed by this celebration—the dignity and greatness of the University, or 
the surpassing worth and evidently peculiar fortune of our most illustrious 
Chancellor 
“In truth, Academicians, you have this day attained an object which you long 
since wished for, but which you scarcely hoped to see so completely realised by 
the event. For such of you as were present well remember, while others of 
you have only through fame, heard of the celebrated spectacle of that day, ever 
memorable in our annals, when within these very walls your honourable deeds 
were recited before the greatest potentates and most distinguished rulers—the 
then pacificators of the world. You remember, I say, how fervently, even in 
that royal assemblage, and amidst so many splendid names, your hearts were 
vouched by the regretted absence of one particular personage. And he, indeed, 
whom, while then absent, you graced with all the civil honours you could be- 
stow, Was not aguest or a stranger, but our own countryman, having the 
greatest share in those triumphs, as being himself the bravest, the most invinci- 
ble, and most celebrated of all commanders. : 

** He was, indeed, absent, since, even then, afler so many and such great vic- 

tories, he had not leisure to enjoy his honours amidst the enthusiastic acclame- 

tions of his countrymen. He was absent only that be might the more closely 

attend to the security of that peace which was obtained at the expense of #0 

much toil and blood— nay, that he might plan even still more splendid triomphs 

—that he might immediately afterwards overwhelm with destruction, upon the 

plains of Belgium, the old enemy of England, again rising in arms, that he might 

utterly crush and rout him, and raise the British name to the highest pinnacle of 
lory. 

; « Phat personage, then, Academicians, whom long since you so earnestly de- 

sired to behold and greet, is here present with you this day, with enhanced fame 

and honour, and, on many accounts, rendered stil] more dear and closely united 
to yeu; yes, he is present, while with your spontaneous wishes, and upanimoos 
assent, he has been raised to the highest dignity you can confer. And, indeed, 
it was, perhaps, fitting that he who of all other men has been most instestnettes 
in obtaining peace for his country, and, I may say, for the whole world, ge 
enjey both repose and peace in this seat of the liberal arts and sciences, @ ; 

should be allowed to entwine upon his brow, the olive and the myrtle chaplet o 

the muses with the palm of victory. . 

* Nor was it poe on account of his martial prowess, or because he fought 

for hie country with equa! valour and success, that you, Academicans, have 








‘* Why there was no oil in the castors,” replied Tinfoil. “I desired Jenkins 
to get some.” 





thought proper to confer this most important office on this most distinguished 
| man. No; it was because you had abundant evidence that he was not more 
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ig! in arms than in the natural strength of his mind, nor less prodent and 





in the Cabinet than brave and invincible in war; because you knew that in | they had the confidence and support of the ’ and thane wi 

oa of peace he would prove in the Senate a no less active and firm defender | oes ay cg 220d ney trust il 
of right and justice than in war he had been the bold and dauntless assailant of | the various important o!jects of the Company. 
our most bitter foe. This, indeed, was manifest to every man, and at the same 
time it occurred to all that if, in the unsettled state of public affairs, and through 





She Albion. 


| in the discharge of their duties in the formation of the Company, to know that 





still be extended to them in their endeavours to carry into beneficial operation 


» The Direetors have to report that, immediately after the last general meet- 
ing, the assent of the proprietors to the memorandum of agreement was com- 


that perverse habit of innovation which now prevails, our interests should be | municated to Mr. Secretary Stanley, and the memorandum having been signed | 


endangered, while, if at any period the tempest should come sweeping along to | 


by him and the Chairman of the meeting, that part of the arrangements between | 


this spot, and, according to the homely adage, we should be brought to our | the Government and the Company was concluded. The Directors have since been | 


Jast push, then that we should have recourse to this best and most faithful | engaged in procuring the charter and Act of Parliament. 


champion and supporter of our privileges and institutions, since of him it may 
truly be said— 
‘Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent.’ 


« Nor have you been disappointed in your bopes of this mighty man. Already, 
according to his wonted custom, has he given us a splendid sample of a capacity | abstract to the 3ist of March last :— 
most sagacious in guarding against the crafty schemes of those who are badly 
disposed towards, as also of a mind ever active and indefatigable in promoting 
measares for our advantage : so that from the very first moment of his being | at the same rate £3000 which added to dividends on investment in stock, Kc. 
placed at our head, he has specially entitled himself, on that account, to share | made £18,497 15s 4d. The sums paid were £5000 sterling invested in the 


in the praise which in this commemoration is bestowed upon our benefactors. 


« Encouraged, then, by such protection and support, let us, with greater | bearing an interest of 2 per cent. from June 1833 ; £3,315 invested in Canada, 
diligence than before, if that be possible, apply ourselves to our respective | in securities, bearing interest at 5 per cent. from 10th August, 1833, making 


studies, giving instruction in the liberal arts and sciences, cultivating the prac 


tice of virtue, and strengthening, while opening the way which leads to true and | the hands of the bankers, &c. 
sincere religion. I see a strong spirit of emulation infused amongst us, to render all 
our acts worthy so distinguished a President. We have before us an example | of March last, amounted to £2,604 5s 8d. Taking every thing into considera- 


of splendid excellence, of immovable firmness, and of incorruptible fidelity 
inspiring every good man with hope and confidence. Nor must we suppose tha 
these advantages will be confined within the narrow limits which you now be 


hold, or merely to our own country; but that, in the meantime, the favourable | good reason to believe that no Company in London of equal magnitude, or 


opinion which, I trust, foreign States have conceived of the spirit of ou 
institutions, and the prudent and wise system upon which our affairs are conducted 
will, perhaps, be strengthened in no inconsiderable degree. 


“From that source we shall assuredly conciliate, to a still greater extent, the | be enabled to issue a prospectus of the intended operations of the Company, 
favour and goodwill of those Poientates and Sovereigns, whose names the | containing full details for the information of emigrants; and as it is only by the 
University is deservedly proud of having enrolled upon its records, when they 
shall have learned that we have intrusted the chief direction of our affairs to | advantages of the Company known, they rely on the assistance of the proprietors 
that personage whom they themselves have always held in the highest esteem, | in this particular. 
not only on account of his unequalled military achievements, but because they 
have well known him to be the most determined supporter of legal order, and | mediately after the last general meeting they took these into their consideration, 
and determined to request the Honourable Peter M‘Gill, and the Honourable | 


the most devoted friend of just authority. 


The charter was 
| completed and delivered to them on the 20th March, and contains a clause de- 
| Claring that interest is to be paid to the proprietors from and after one year from 
| its date, at the rate of 4 per cent. on the amount advanced by them. The Royal 
assent was given to the Act on the 22d May. 
“The accounts of the Company have been accredited, the following is an 


“The account received from proprietors in this country on 5,000 shares, at 
€3 per share, was £15,000, and from share-holders in Canada on 1000 shares 


Three-and-a-Half per Cents., £5000 invested in the Royal Bank of Scotland, 


- | £15,315. The expenses were £2,604 5s Sd, and the remaining balance was in 
“From this account it will be observed, that the amount paid up to the 3ist 
, | tion, the Directors do not expect that the whole expense of the formation of the 


t | Company will mech exceed £3000, which, under all the circumstances of pro- 
- | traction and delay, they trast will be considered very moderate. They have 
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a-day.—On my route | met Mr. re uly, for 18 hours 


whom I had a letter from the resident 
| that be should accompany the expedition ; and | am sure you will be happy to 


M’Leod, an old acquaintance of mine, and for 
Governor, Mr. Simpson, intimating a wish 


learn that he immediately consented to © himself under my or 
undertake the management of the bgt winter quarters. a Ar 

On our reaching Fort Chippewayan, we made every inquiry relating to the 
direction of the rivers that debouched at or about the Fond du Lac, and 
though there evidently appeared to be a nearer way to the Barren Grounds than 
by the cireaitous One originally intended to be followed, vet the vague and un- 
satisfactory answers of the Indians, together with their obvious ignorance of 
the distance to the Great Fish River, made me at once decide to goby Great 
Slave La tis es 

It was the ugust when we landed at Fort Resolution, owing to the 
detentions incurred by sending to the Salt Plains (a little to the westward of 
the Slave River) for a winter's stock of that invaluable article. 

Many Indians had assembled at this trading post, and their principal chief, 
Le Grand Jeune Homme, was waiting my arrival, onder a sort of held 
out to him that be should accompany me. But as I was fully aware that his ser- 
vices must be purchased at a greater rate than our limited means could afford, 
and that he knew nothing aboot the country to the eastward, | was glad to 
compromise the affair and reward him for his loss of time by a present of the 
value of 40 beaver skins 

The season was @dvancing too fast to admit of any more delay, and being 
unable to procure ® guide to the Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth from among the Indians, 
not one of whom possessed a knowledge of its locality or direction, | deter- 
mined on leaving Mr. M'Leod to bring the stores, while I preceded him in a haif- 
sized canoe, with & crew of two half breeds, a Canadian, an Indian, and an 
Englishman, With this motley and most rickety craft | commenced the survey 











r | whose interests were so distant, established under a charter and Act of Parlia- 
, | ment, has ever been formed for so moderate an t 
| “The Directors beg also to mention that they expect at no distant period to 





liberal circulation of information they can ever hope to make the objeets and 


towards the north-east. Our course first lay in the direction of the Riviere a 
Jean, and along the low swampy shores of the lake, then across to numerous 
islands, which led us to the north side of the lake. ‘The scenery there was 
composed of the most craggy and picturesque rocks—mostly primitive, and 
consisting of flesh-colored feldtspar and quartz, with a few trees of ineonsidera- 
ble size. 

As we advanced, the appearance became more imposing, from the circom- 
stance of the granite, or rather the last formation, yielding to the tap, which 
displayed itself in long paralle! ranges of natural precipices, that not unfrequently 





“* With respect to operations abroad, the Directors beg to report, that im- 


“ Hence is it that, in this most brilliant circle, you behold, attending to grace 
the installation of this pre-eminent man, the most noble and celebrated indi- 
viduals, Ministers of the most puissant Monarchs, to whom, both on his 


George Moffatt, of Montreal, to act as Commissioners, and to organise such an 


establishment as they might consider necessary for carrying on the business of 
the C 





and for their own deserts, the University pays all due honours. Nor with less 
respect does it honour and address thuse personages of our own country, who, 
most illustrious by birth, and most influential by station and authority, have been 
pleased to confer grace and splendour upon this our celebration. And first of 
all, as is meet, it greets you with reverence and the most profound respect, most 
Serene Prince, the brother of our most august King, and the closest personal 
friend of our very illustrious Chancellor, for whose sake you have vouchsafed to 
attend these ceremonies. 


and firmest supporters of the realm, since by your aid the University beholds 





itself this day enriched and embellished with so many brilliant names and | learned the proprietors have every reason to be satisfied with it. 


splendid attributes. But most venerable Fathers, luminaries of our most holy | 
religion and of our Church, we approach you in a spirit of pious love, and with 
the deepest reverence ; for we well know that both this day and this ceremony | 


are grateful and acceptable to you, since we have proved you to be most | judgment they have confidence. 
devoted in your attachment to our institutions, and most zealous supporters of | Townships only require to be made known, in order to attract a fair proportion 


virtue and justice. 

“Nor would I omit a tribute of respect to you, most renowned warriors, most | 
brave Generals, and most gallant Knights, whom the country has always found | 
ready to shed your blood and lay down your lives in her defence, and why, having | 
on former occasions, rallied round the standard of your great leader, through so | 
many conflicts and triumphs, have now come hither to confer enhanced honor on | 
that mighty man. The recollection of this day will be pleasing and agreable to | 
you, since you see him thus encircled and attended, thus honoured, thus com- | 
mended by universal praise. 

‘* And, indeed, that praise and fame can alone be deemed worthy of a brave | 
and honourable man which depend not upon fickle and unsteady opinion, but 
which are considered to derive their source from the inmost recesses of the 
heart, and a sincere mind, as from a pure fountain. How futile and vain is that 
which with the multitude is held to be popular applause, that great personage 
can testify whom we have now before us; for even he, renowned as he is, has 
not escaped insult from a furious and ungrateful populace, but, cool and deter- | 
mined, as he always has been, he bore it with an unmoved countenance, and 
with a firm and unshaken mind. However, all good men abhor, and humanity 
revolts at the odious deed. But, Academicians, yours is the praise, and yours 





the merit, of having this day so admirably, so splendidly red Jus from this 
reproach to the country—this disgrace to the age.” 
—>—_ 
RRITISH AMERICAN LAND COMPANY. 
London, June 20th. 


Yesterday a general meeting of the proprietors of shares in this Company, 
formed for the purpose of affording facilities to emigration to Lower Canada, 
was held at the London Tavern, for the purpose of receiving a report from the 
Directors, relative to the state of the Company’s affairs. 

G. R. Robinson, Esq., M.P., the Governor, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Court having been confirmed, 

The Governor said he would make a short statement of the affairs of the 
Company, and it was with satisfaction that he congratulated the proprietors of 
the British American Land Company, that after the difficulties they had ex- 
perienced they had at last obtained a charter and an Act cf Parliament, em- 
powering them to purchase and sell land in Upper and Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland. The charter had given them a 
“local habitation and a name,” whieh he hoped was the presage of success, 
under good management. From the accounts of the Company it would be seen 
that the whole expenditures incurred in forming the Company did not exceed 
£2,604 0s. 8d, and there was reason to believe that the whole outlay fur bring- 
ing the Company into a full and efficient state would not exceed £3,000— 
[hear]. After the difficulties the Directors had had in forming the Company, 
he might venture to state that no other public Company of equal magnitude had 
been formed for so small asum. He understood that the expenditure incurred 
in the formation of the Upper Canada Company was £15,000. The Governor 
then referred to the mode in which the Company’s money had been invested, 
and which wil! be more correctly shown in the statement of the accounts. The 
Directors had felt it their duty to proceed without delay to appoint Commis- 
sioners in Canada, and they had the satisfaction of stating that they nominated 
two gentlemen of the highest respectability for that purpose, Mr. M‘Gill and 
Mr. Moffatt; and they had forwarded to the Directors a most valuable report. 
The tract of land purchased by the Government of between 800,000 and 
900,000 acres was reported as being highly favourable for the purposes of ex- 
tended emigration, and the Commissioners were instructed to make purchases 
of private individuals should favourable opportunities be offered. The lands 
purchased by the Government were situated in the Southern counties of Stan- 
stead, Shefford, and Sherbrooke, in the Eastern Township of Lower Canada. 

he land was favourably sitaated for settlers; it was on the same parallel 
latitude as Montreal, and equi-distant from the three rivers, and was of easy 
access from New York. The quality of the land was exceedingly good, and 
the climate favourable. On the whole he could not but again congratulate the 
Proprietors on the purchase they had made. ‘The Courtof Directors had framed 
by-laws for the governance of the Company, and as soon as possible regular 
certificates of shares could be issued to the holders of receipts. The Company 
could nét do much more this season than to make preparations for carrying into 
effect the objects of the Company next year. The report of the Directors 
would convey information as to their plan of operations, and he would be ready 
o give any further intelligence in his power relative to the Company. The 

Directors could not but express their gratification at the conduct of the late 
Colonial Secretary in their negotiations with the Colonial Department. That 
Honourable Gentleman had entered with zeal into the affairs of the Company, 
hot considering their private advantage so much as the advantages that would 
result to the colony, as well as to the mother country itself, by extending the 
means of emigration. The Directors were also deeply indebted to Lord Aylmer 
who had also forwarded the obyects of the Company. He would not disguise 
the fact that, in the province of Lewer Canada, efforts had been made by parties 
there to prejudice the undertaking ; but he was happy to state that, generally 
speaking, among the inhabitants of Lower Canada, there was nothing like hos- 
tility to the Company, and he felt confident that the prejudice of the few would 


M‘Gill and Mr. Moffatt, in their zeal for the interests of the Company, have 
consented to act. 


Commissioners was the purchase of lands from private individuals, particularly 
in the vicinity of the Company's territory, in order that they may derive as much 
benefit as possibly from the rise in value to be caused by their own operations 
The Commissioners report that they were in treaty for a considerable quantity, 
We thank you also most Noble Peers, the ornaments | and that they expect to make some large purchases upon favourable terms. 


| express their obligations to Lord Aylmer, and to acknowledge the facilities 





not offer any effectual opposition to the progress of the Company. The Court 


of Directors had to thank the for the confidence they had reposed in | 
them. He now begged attention while they heard the report read :-— 


“ The Directors have the satisfaction of coming before the proprietors on the 


Present occasion, to announce the final establis! 
completion of the Charter of Incorporation, a 
‘aboured zealously to attain this desirable end, 
ceedings which have occurred, it affords them 
‘0 say that their exertions have been 


hment of the Company, by the | 
nd Act of Parliament. They have 


pany. The Directors have the greatest pleasure in stating, that Mr 


“One of the most important subjects brought under the consideration of the 


“ With respect to the Government purchase, from all the Directors have 
The Directors 
have received confirmed assurances of the good quality and eligible situation of 
the surveyed lands, and the Commissioners report that an inspection of the 
St. Francis territory is now in course of being made by a gentleman in whose 
The Directors are persuaded that the Eastern 


of intending emigrants and settlers. 

“In conclusion, the Directors gladly avail themselves of this opportunity to 
express their sense of the early and considerate attention with which their 
representations were received by Mr. Secretary Stanley, on his acceding to the 
colonial department, and the frank and liberal spirit, as well as the business-like 
manner which characterized his proceedings with them. Every facility which 
they could desire was afforded by the colonial department; and they have great 
pleasure in making this acknowledgment. They also take this opportunity to 


afforded by his Lordship to the Company, and his courtesy to the Commissioners 
whenever they have had occasion to communicate with the provincial govern- 
ment.” 

In reply to questions, the Governor said that those parties who had applied 
for shares and had not paid up the deposits would be struck out of the list of 


extended to the horizon. 
| In two places the southern shore approaches within a mile of the northern, 
and the detroits thus formed have never been known to freeze. 

More than one island had a columnar of basaltic form on the precipitous or 
south-west side. The water, unlike the turbid yellow we had left, was now ot 
transparent blue, and so cold that ice often formed during the night. 

I had now got to lat. 62 deg. 51 min. 40 sec. N., and long. 100 deg. 25 min. 
W., and could perceive a jong blue point stretching to the 8. E., which my 
Indian said we must round, or make a portage to get to the eastern extremity of 
Great Slave Lake. ‘ There,’ continued he, * you will find a river which (I know 
not what the Great Chief may do,) but we who are born here cannot ascend.’ 
Upon inquiry I found he was right, and that some time would be saved by tak- 
ing a more direct course, which could only be effected hy following the uncer- 
tain trending of the stream that he called ‘ Hoar Frost River.”” On our round- 
ing a point, this presented itself in a cataract of 70 feet descent, and discouraging 
as this was, and still more so the range of mountains through which it forced 
its p ge, we need the operation of transporting the canoe and baggage 
over hill and valley, full 1700 feet, the greatest difficulty consisting in conveying 
the canoe through the fallen and entangled wood. ‘The numerous rapids in the 
river annoyed and delayed us; but the next day we passed the last woods, and 
entered a large lake in the barren grounds. ‘The lat. of its southern extremity 
is 63 deg. 24 min. 23 sec. N., long. 108 deg. 11 min. W., or a little to the 
northward of the Chesadawd Lake of Hearne, which, however, is not known 
by the natives, 

In making @ succession of portages from lake to lake, I crossed the same 
traveller's line of route, and fellon a lake of such magnitude as to be bounded 
on the E. by NE. by the horizon. Ina N.E. direction it led us to 4 river,which 
we went up, and again launched the canoe on another extensive sheet of water 
We were bewildered several times among islands and deep bays, still | kept 
going to the N. E. in which direction | was the more assured the river must be, 
from the general flatness of the surrounding land, and particularly from the north 
west dip of a few sand hills that were occasionally seen to the northward 

After being three days on the same lake, I encamped among some sand hil's 
at the bottom of @ bay, and despatched the men in two parties to look for the 
Thiew-ce-cho-dezeth, the source of which I accidentally discovered while oc- 








proprietors. It could not be expected that those parties who would have thrown 
all the burden upon the Directors, had the Company failed, should be replaced 
now that they had been established. 

Mr. Davenport expressed his great satisfaction at the conduct of the Directors, 
who were, for the zeal and ability they had shown, entitled to the thanks of the 
Proprietors at large. He moved that the report be adopted. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The Governor said the Charter and Act of Parliament were in the room if 
proprietors wished to inspect them. 

aptain Gowan expressed his regret that proprietors had not been informed 
that these documents were ready for inspection, as then they would have been 
prepared to consider their contents. If their not having done so should bind 
the proprietors in any way by the resolutions passed that day, he should dissent 
from it. 

The Governor observed that the provisions of the Charter were unalterable. 
The proprietors were not called upon to blindly commit themselves. 

The Deputy Governor (Mr. N. Gould) said the Directors tad been delegated 
by the proprietors to get the best terms they could, and they had obtained more 
extensive powers than they anticipated. 

Captain Gowan asked if the land was freehold or leasehold ' 

The Governor—Freehold. 

The Deputy Governor said the minerals were excepted. This course was, 
he believed, adopted in selling lands all over the world. Should any precious 
minerals be found, however, the Company could work the mines by paying the 
royalty. 

Mr. Gray asked if the responsibility by the shareholders was limited ' 

The Solicitor to the Company stated the Charter limited the responsibility of 
the shareholders. 

The by-laws of the Company were then read, and were the subject of a 
lengthened discussion. On the by-law giving power to the Court of Directors 
to make any gratuity, &c., not exceeding £500, without the previous approval 
of the Court of Proprietors, some conversation took place. Mr. Gray considered 
the power too great, and moved as an amendment that £300 should be substi- 
tuted, and the amendment, after some further remarks, was adopted, the Deputy 
Governor stating that such a discretion was lodged in the Directors of various 
other companies. 

The by-laws were then agreed to, and ordered to be printed and circulated 
among the proprietors. 

Mr. Woolley asked if the deed gave the power to the Company to purchase 
lands in Canada’ 

Mr. Bischoff stated that full powers to convey land to the Company were con- 
tained in the deed. 

Mr. Martin then brought forward a motion granting remuneration to the Di- 
rectors for their services. They had by their exertions obtained a charter, and 
he should move that £500 be annually set aside to be appropriated by the Di- 
rectors in any way they might think fit as a remuneration for their services, to 
commence from the date of the Charter, the 20th March last. 

Mr. Gray seconded the motion, and regretted no larger sum had been pro- 


Capt. Gowan would not oppose the motion though he could have wished that 
the Directors who always attended to their duty should be best paid. In the 
Australian Company only £300 a year was allowed. He thought the best way 
“> be that those who attended the Court of Directors regalariy should be 
paid. 

The resolution was carried unanimously after some further discussion. 

The thanks of the meeting were then passed to the Governor, Deputy Gover- 
nor, and Court of Directors, for the zeal and fidelity they had shown in the ser- 
vice of the Company ; after which the meeting adjourned. 

—sS 


ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 


Dispatches have been received in London by the Royal Geographical Society 
from Captain Back, and the following extracts, containing the most 
ing portions of his narrative, are published for the information of the public.— 
It is gratifying to observe the good spirits in which he qrites, and the entire 
success of the preliminary operations :— 

Fort Reliance, East-end of Great Slave Lake, Dec.7, 1833. 

I overtook Mr. King at Cumberland-house, and got him fairly off, with the two 
boats heavily laden with 123 packages of 90Ib. each, by the 7th of June. 

The accounte I had received from different persuns of the low state of the 
water in some of the rivers, forboded considerable detention to the boats ; 
and, other circumstances considered, it was evident to me that they could not 


and after the long protracted pro-| reach the eastern end of Slave Lake before the commencement of the cold 
much pleasure to be able now | 


attended with success. It cheered them | of my plans, I stimulated my crew to the utmost, and actually worked them until) A Barrel'd Officer —Captain Carnegie, one of the Lord Advocate’s supporters 


weather. Giving up all bope of seeing them again before the accomplishment 


cupied in taking some angles from the summit of a bill. 

On the third day the people returned, having fallen on the river at some dis- 
tance from us. The canoe was immediately carried to its stream, which is 
narrow in some parte, and connected with a chain of small lakes by detroits and 
rapids. I could not forbear giving my poor voyagers a glass of grog on this oc- 
casion, after which grateful ceremony we pursued the meanderings of the cur- 
rent, sometimes with ice on each bank, til! the lst September, when my little 
canoe was so shattered, the nights were so cold, the country totally destitute of 
wood, and the men fairly exhausted, that I could not with any degree of proudende 
incor further risk this season. 

The place whence I returned is in latitude 63 deg. 41 min. N., and longitude 
108 deg. 12 min. W., about 115 miles east of Fort Enterprize, and only 100 
miles from the nearest part of Bathurst Inlet. 

We had been fourteen days without wood, and on the 5th of September got 
to the first dwarf pines, about two feet high, and on the 7th concluded the jour- 
ney, by arriving at the east end of the Great Slave Lake, where | bad previously 
directed Mr. M‘Leod to commence the building of our establishment. 

The two boats under Mr. King got to us exactly a week after, and it is satis- 
factory to state, that most of the stores, 4c. were undamaged. 

Our winter house I have called “ Fort Reliance,” from a feeling of depend- 
ence on that Providence which will always support us amidst every trial to 
which we may bo exposed. It is situated on a sandy point in a deep bay, which 
received two small rapid streams from the northward, and is by 
mountains of red micaceous granite and gneiss. " ; 

« Fort Reliance is in latitude 62 deg. 49 min. 15 sec. N. and longitude 109 
deg. 10 min. W., the variation of the needle being 25 deg. 31 min. E. and 
considering this and the entrance of the Mackenzie River as the two extremes 
of Great Slave Lake, it will be found to equal Lake Michigan in length, and may 
therefore be considered the second largest lake in America. 

“TI have a very compact observatory built, where the needle is performing 
its diurnal functions with more or less regularity, according to the appearance of 
the aurora, or other atmospheric phenomena. ‘The dip, magnetic force, dc. 
bave also been ascertained ; nor am I conscious of having omitted any thing 
that the friends and projectors of the scientific part of this expedition may have 
expected from me.” 

—~—— 


Summary. 


An Alarming Sight.—Last Friday week « farmer from the neighbourhood of 
Galston took his wife to see the wonders of the microscope now exhibiting in our 
town. ‘The variety of curiosities seemed to please the good women very well, 
till the animalcule professed to be contained in a drop of water came to be shown 
off; these seemed to poor Janet not so very pleasant a sight as the others ; she 
sat patiently, however, till the “ water tigers,” magnified to the size of twelve 
feet, appeared on the sheet fighting with their asual ferocity. Janet now rose 
with great trepidation, and cried to her husband, “ For gade cake come awa’, 
Jubn.” Sit atill, woman,” said John, “ and see the show, See the show! 
gude keep os s’ man, what wil! come o° us if thae awfu’ like brates would break 


out 0’ the waier. D WIVES 
Should resenble three things, which three things they should not resemble. 
Good Wives to snails should be a kin, 
Always their houses keep within ; 
But not to carry (Fashion's hacks) 
All they are worth upon their 


Good Wives, like city clocks, should be 
Exact, with regularity : 

But not, like city clocks, so loud, 

Be heard by all the vulgar crowd. 
Good Wives, like echo, should be tre, 
And speak bat when they’re spoken to - 
Yet not like echo, so absurd, 

To have for ever the last word! 


Signs of the Times —It is a curious fact that, daring the pn ae 
bridge, Sugden's party, the opposers of the were cry — 
Church and King and Church and State, while Mr. Rice's sdberonts, x 
rents of a cabinet minister,were loud in their yells of * Down ao . 
“ No Taxes,” and “ No King.” These are signs of the times. ; 


The Duke~A man of Note—*1 perceive (said Lord A. atthe Athenzum the 


the Duke of Well ing- 
r day,) the Times states that the Earl of Mornington, : a 
me po tod was a Doctor of Mosic in the University of Dobiin.” .. True (re- 
plied Croker), bot not half such a man of note 2s his illustrious son ' 
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She Albion. 





August 2, 








; — oppesing candi- For what may be termed the (oilette- of morning costume, chalys, foulards. , 
at Leith, wishing to pub prong tof ge opt speech, he | and rich silks or satins are most 27 sibel, Pelisses of clear book muslin, | 
date, mounted The head of the bervel had given way ; and the Gallant Officer lined with coloured silk, and fastened up the front with bows of gauze riband, | 
disappeared. The ». He speedily piped all hands, not wishing to be made | have an extremely light and pretty effect. Figured satins and foulards, of tar- 
Cap up to tiveat foe venpended to bis fm and hauled him out. He bore it | tan patterns, are the favourites in Paris; and, when the weather is sufficiently 
a butt of. Hi — 7 beerving, that though his trade was arms, be bad never | cool, rich cashmere shawls are worn with these dresses. Black silk mantelets, 
very good humou Pn nead bellies trimmed with black lace, are not yet exploded ; but long silk pelerines of any 
had such a casyue on sn thie ; Hereford) étempted to herself, pale colocr, edged with white blonde, are beginning to supersede them. 

Last week a servant wok Aegl are pi p A on the assistant | Veils were never more generally worn than they are this summer. Square 
which was happily frostra fh ' edly ma paola quantity | black chantilly veils are very fashionablé : but a demi-veil of blonde, sewed in 
& . pea rmtehe mpl pont each tod ang pls her aoa | object ; fearful | ¢2#y fullness at the edge of the bat, is, from its lightness, best adapted to the 

audanum . ee " esent season 

she would procure the fatal drag pareiste h.. mo pare Page) ped p> ar ool fe Httle or no change in the walis of dresece and pelisent. ‘The sleeves 
her some tincture of bark, which the . ‘alte pots nee had taken that | Continue of the usual width at top, and are either cut tight at the lower part of 
reached her master's house, centers thie a i ey mily were instantly | the arm, or drawn in fulness at the wrist, and set on a broad cuff. Pelerines 
which would very shortly pat yabp * va ne sr oo immediately p:o- | #7 of moderate size. They are for the most part round ; but many are cut in 
apprized of the circumstance, and ski : ~ the ar. ist’s, and the poor | # point like a handkerchief behind, and open in front. Pelisses, or open dresses 
onal, Se an fa Uikenitins sho os 6 oe hy he te yeok whose disere- | Of jacconot moslin, are occasionally worn. They are closed in front either 
eu arned P 





tion had probably saved her life. 

Another Strike.—Tere was a general strike of all—the London Clocks, last 
Thursday, and it still continves with unmitigated determination. A very slight 
difference exists between them as to hours, and it is therefore generally believed 
that things mast come to a wind-up before the end of the week. This, how- 
ever, we suspect, will only give new vigour to their revolutionary movements, 
since it is quite exident there is no want of hands. —John Bull. 

Sale of Jewels. —A \ong-announced sale took place on Tuesday, when the 
rooms in Covent Garden were crowded with bidders. Indeed we have rarely 
seen more spirit or so much competition. Previously to the commencement of 
the auction Mr. Robins, in a long exordium, panegyrised the exhibition he had 
to offer. We subjoin the prices of = few of the principal lots —The loose dia- 
monds, in lots, varying from 10 to 20 carats in a lot, and altogether exceeding 
800 cate, sold for about 5500 gs., a brilliant ring, 160 gs, ; acluster ditto, 94 
gs. ; a single-stone necklace, 740 gs.; a pair of ditto ear-rings, 285 gs.; an 
emerald suite, 340 ge. ; single stone ring 100 gs. ; one large brilliant, 295 gs. ; 
a splendid necklace, 3020 ge. ; single-stone ring, 100 gs. ; brilliant sevigne, 350 
g*.; @ magnificent single-stone necklace, 1020 gs. ; a sevigne and ear-rings, 505 
gs. The principal huyers were Emanuel, Brothers & Co. 

Inflation of the Lungs of Newly-born Infants.—At a recent sitting of the 
French Academy of Sciences, M. Julia Fontanelle stated a curious fact in con- 
firmation of the usefulness of the practice of inflating the lungs of newly-born 
children apparently lifeless. An infant, born ina state of asphyxia, was brought, 
said the speaker, for dissection, to M. Portal ;—it had already lain some time 
in the room, and the surgeon was about to commence the anatomy, but before 
proceeding tocperate the thought occurred to him to blow into its mouth. This 
he accordingly did, and at the end of two or three minutes warmth returned, 
the circulation was excited, the heart beat, atid the body was sent back to the 
purents—a living child. 

A Man who can Make himself Taller at Will—At a \ate meeting of the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris, M. Velpeau exhibited a man who possesses the 
very singslar power of making himself two inches taller or shorter at will. 
Standing erect, be can elongate the spine, and contract it again, by moving the 
sacrum, which plays like a wedge between the bones of the pelvis. He is at 
present 40 years of age, and had @ carriage pass over his body when a child, to 
the injury received at which time the power of executing this curious manceuvre 
may be attributed. — Gazette des Hospitauz. 

Tt is said that water actually costs more per gallon in Paris than the Wine 
with which the French Navy is supplied at Toulouse. 

Ulster Canal.— We congratulate the North of Ireland on the commencement 
of this great national undertaking, second in importance to the Caledonian 

Sanul; the one connecting the Eastern and Western shores of Scotland, and 
the other, in a few years hence, will open the communication between the Eastern 
and Wertern shores of Ireland, by connecting Lough Neagh with Lough Erne ; 
from the former of which the already formed navigation of the Lagan and Newry 
Canal, will give the agricultural interest of this large and fertile district of coun- 
try, a cheap and speedy means of conveyance for their produce to the E:nglish 
shores, whilst, at the same time, it will enable the people of the West and 
North-West of Ireland to find a ready vent for their agricultural produce down 
Lough Erne, and from thence by the Great Ulster Canal, and its branches, (if we 
waa he allowed so to call the Lagan and Newry navigations,) to the English 
market. 


Henry the Eighth's Book against Luther.—In the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 


with bows of muslin or of gauze ribbon —June 25. 











bridge, is preserved a copy of Henry the Eighth’s book against Luther. Assertiv 
Septem Sacramentorum adversus Martin Luthera, said to be the identical one 
that the author presented to the Pope. It was purchased at Rome by Mr. 
Woodburn and by him presented to the University. ‘This copy is signed by the 
royal hand, and stamped with the royal arms, and it was for this treatise Henry 
obtained from the Pope that title which his successors on the throne still retain 
** fidei defensor."’ [Defender of the Faith. } 

Whitehall, June 19, 1834.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to Le passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, granting the office or 
place of Advocate-General or Judge-Martial of his Majesty’s Forces, to Robert 
Catlar Fergusson, Eeq. 

Tho King has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 
the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, granting to Andrew Leith Hay, Esq., 
the office of Clerk of the Ordnance. 

War Office, June 20, 1834.—4th Regt of Drag Gis: Serj J. Andrews to be 
Quartermaster, v Lawless dec.—7th Do: Serj-Maj T. Adams to be Quarter- 
master, v Johnson app Adjt.—10th Let Drags: Ens N. E. Blackall, fiom the 
85th Ft to be Cor, v Domville who exchs.—15th Do: Capt T. Tait, from h p 
6th West India Regt to be Capt, v A. F. Blythe who exchs.—2d Regt of Ft : 
R. K. Newcomr, Gent, to be Ens by pur. v Lighton who rets.—7th Do: Lt. R. 
Norman to be Capt by pur. v Pery who rets.—22d Ft: Ens J. Chalmers to be 
Lt by pur. ¥ Dawes who rets ; J. Stewart, Gent. to be Ens by pur, v Chalmers. 
86th Ft :—Capt W. H. Scott from h p Unat to be Capt, ¥ C. C. M*Carthy, who 
exchs ree the diff.—39th Ft: Ens J. Harvey to be Lt by pur, v Child who rets ; 
W. Munro, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Harvey.—62d Ft: F. E. Scobell, Gent, 
to be Ens by pur. v Paimer who rets.—65th Ft: Ens R. Parke from bh p 37th 
Ft, to be Ens without pur.—72d Ft: Capt Hon W. H. Beresford from h p 
Unat to be Capt, v A. Chisholm who exchs rec the diff —75th Ft; Maj W. 
Cox from the Cape Mounted Riflemon to be Maj. v Burney who exchs.—S5th 
Ft: Cor C. C. Domville from the 10th Lgt Drags to be Ens, 
exchs.—Cape Mounted Riflemen :—Maj 
Maj., ¥ Cox who exchs. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, on Tuesday, Lord Denman discharged the 
rule whieh bad been obtained by Mr. Gully, M.P., for a new trial of an action 
in which Mr. Ridsdale had obtained a verdict against him of £500 damages as 
compensation for an assault. His Lordship said, the Jury had taken a stronger 
view of the case than the court, but he would not disturb the verdict. 

There is no truth whatever in the repurt that the Queen has given up her in- 
tention of visiting Germany this summer. Her Majesty's departure is still fixed 
for the 4th of July, and ber royal brother,the Duke of Meiningen, is expected to 
come as far as Rotterdam to meet her. 

An Appropriate Hint.—A writer in the Edinburgh Review, in an article on 
secondary punishments, proposes that any transported convict shall be charged 
in the shape of a debt with the whole expense whicli his offence has brought 
upon the country—to be liquidated or secured of the produce of his labour ; and 
that for this purpose ‘‘an account should be kept of the cost incurred for his ap- 
prehension on the commission of the offence—for the legal proceedings ending 
in his convietion—for his maintenance during the period of his punishment— 
and, lastly, for his removal to the colony.” 

Many 4 true word said in jest-—When Lord Jobn Russell made his late 
speech fora change in the church, Mr. Stanley turned round to Lord Paimer- 
ston, Who was sitting next to him, and said, “ By God! little Johnny has upset 
the coach!” 

Population of Naples.—By a recent census it appears that the population of 
the kingdom of Naples, without Sicily, is 5,809,837 souls; that of Sicily, 
1,680,720 ; total, 7,490,557 souls. The number of poor in proportion to the 
population is not so great as in France or Engiand. The revenve of the king- 
dom is 125,000,000 frances. Trade and navigation have considerably improved 
eince 1825. 

A Learned Goose. —Y exteriay, Leicester-square was crowded to excess to 
witness the extraordinary and unparalleled sagacity of a goose, just imported 
from the Sicily Islands, which, out of the common course of nature, proved that 
an animal, however stupid, can be brought to possess intelligence. Several 
ladies and gentlemen of distinction, put divers curious and scientific questions to 
the goose, and they were answered by referring tu a watch, the alphabet, multi- 
pleation table, dice, and cards. Tastinct and reason appear blended in the ani- 
mals wonderful performances. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS 

Leghorn hats still continue in the highest favour in Paris. They are in- 

variably surmounted by long white or straw-coloured feathers. Hats of rice- 

straw are also much worn. 
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THE QUADRUPLE TREATY. 
Made between England, France, Spain, and Dom Pedro, for expelling Don 
Carlos and Dom Miguel, from their respective countries. 
“ Art. 1. His Imperial Majesty the Duke of Braganza, in the name of Queen 
Donna Maria II. engages to put in action all the means in his power to drive 


the Infante Don Carlos from the Portuguese dominions. 


“ Art. 2. Her Majesty the Queen of Spain, on the application and request of 
his Imperial Majesty the Duke of Braganza, having, besides, very just and very 
serious reproaches against the Infante Dom Migae! for the support he has 
afforded to the Infante Don Carlos of Spain, engages herse!f to send upon the 
Portugese territory a sufficient number of Spanish troops to co-operate with 
those of his Imperial Majesty, in compelling Don Carlos of Spain and Dom Mi- 
guel to quit the Portuguese territory ; the Queen of Spain engaging, moreover, 
to support, on her own account, and without any charge upon Portugal, the 
Spanish troops, which shall everywhere be received and treated in the same 
manner as the troops of his Imperial Majesty the Duke of Braganza. And her 
Majesty engages to withdraw her troops from Portugal immediately after the 
expulsion of the two Infantes shall be accomplished, and when the presence of 
these troops shall be no longer required by her Most Faithful Majesty of 
Portugal. 

“Art. 3. His Majesty, the King of Great Britain, engages to co-operate, 
by employing a naval force to second the operations, and other measures rendered 
necessary by this Treaty. 

“ Art.4. In case the co-operation of France shall be deemed necessary by the 
high contracting parties, his Majesty, the King of the French, engages to do all 
which his august allies shall, in common accord, determine upon. 

“Art. 5. The high contracting Powers have agreed that, in consequence of 
the terms of the preceding Articles, a Declaration shall be immediately issued, 
announcing to the Portuguese nation the principles and object of the present 
Treaty ; and his Imperial Majesty, the Duke of Braganza, animated with a sin- 
cere desire of effacing all remembrance of the past, and of rallying around the 
Throne of his daughter the whole nation, declares his intention of publishing a 
general and complete amnesty in favour of all the subjects of her Most Faith- 
ful Majesty, who shall, within a time to be fixed, return to their allegiance ; and 
the said Regent also declares it to be his intention to ensure to the Infante, 
Dom Miguel, as soon as he shall have left the Portuguese and Spanish territo- 
ries, an income suitable to bis rank and birth. 

“ Art. 6. Her Majesty the Queen of Spain, by this present Article, declares 
her intention to ensure to the Infante Don Carlos, as soon as he shall have left 
the Portuguese and Spanish territories, an income suitable to his rank and birth. 

“ Art. 7. This present Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged 
at London in a month, or sooner if possible. 

‘In faith of which, the four above-named Plenipotentiaries have hereunto 
affixed their hands and seals at London, this 22d day of April, 1834. 

“ (Signed) Mrra-Fiores, Tatuuvranp, Parmerston, Morags-Sarmento.” 


—>— 


Kmperial Parliament, 


House of Commons, June 5. 
RECIPROCITY OF DUTIES ACT. 

Mr. G. F. YOUNG having been called upon by the Speaker rose to bring for- 
ward his motion for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the Act of the 4th of George 
IV. cap 77, commonly termed “ The Reciprocity of Duties Act,” with a view of 
restoring to Parliament its constitutional controul over all treaties with foreign 
powers, involving the commercial interests of the British community. He 
trusted that the House would in treating the present question manifest such a 
feeling as would lead the people of England to expect that a disposition existed 
to redress the grievances which pressed upon and threatened annihilation to the 
shipping trade of the country. He could assure the House that the system 
which bore the specious name of recoprocity, had done more injury to the ship- 
ping interests than any measure that could possibly be devised, and the number 
of petitions which he had presented from various places upon the subject sufli- 
ciently attested the feeling which prevailed upon that subject [hear]. The Hon. 
Member then entered into a history of the act which had been passed in 1824. 
The treaties made under this act were to last for ten years, so that they all ex- 
pired in April last, and he now called upon the House to repeal this act for the 
reasons which he would state. He impugned this act because it was mischiev- 
ous in its effects, unjust in its operation, and impolitic tn principle [hear]. But 
he would maintain that it had not only completely failed to accomplish the object 
for which it was intended, but it had a directly contrary effect. Jn place of afford- 
ing protection to the British shipping interests, it stimulated and encouraged 
the shipping of foreign countries, and promoted their prosperity, while it aggra- 
vated our distress [hear, hear]. If he were to be asked why a subject of such 
importance had not been brought before Parliament at an earlier period, he 
would answer, that while these treaties existed it would be useless to do so ; but 
the faith of treaties was no longer an obstacle, because these treaties had ex- 
pired, and after the description he had given of the effects produced by this act, 
to delay any longer the demand for its repeal, would, he felt assured, be a gross 
dereliction of hisduty. The Hon. Member here traced the various acts which 





had been passed from the reign of Henry the Seventh to the present period for 
the protection and encouragement of the British shipping interests, and quoted 


t v Blackall who | Adam Smith, Mr. Huskisson, and other authorities, to prove the sound policy | 
W. Burney from the 75th Ft to be | of our navigation laws. ‘There was, however, one authority of a later date | 


who differed very materially from the eminent authorities he had mentioned. 
| He alluded to the Vice-President—he begged his pardon, the President of the 
Board of Trade [a laugh), and, strange to say, this Right Honourable Gentle- 
} man had quoted one of the authorities in support of his views which he 
| (Mr. Young) had just read te the honse, but he defied him to point out a single 
passage which sanctioned his extraordinary doctrine. (Mr. Thomson across the 
table assured the Hon. Gentleman that he bad never quoted the authority to 
| which hereferred.) He (Mr. Young) bad transcribed from ‘* Hansard’s Debates” 
the passage inthe speech of the Right Hon. Gentleman, in which he quoted 


the same zeal for the advancement of the shipping interests as that manifested 
by the Hon.Gent. ‘The Hon. Gent. says that all he asks is, that the Reciprocity 
Act shall be repealed. What would be the effect of this? Why to take from 
the crown the power of imposing duties upon foreign ships where our sbips were 
not admitted at a lower rate of duty. The other power given to the crown in 
this act, namely, to take off duties would stil] continue, because it was a power 
given to it by a previous act. By the consolidation of the customs in 1825, aij 
the destructive duties were swept away, and there was no duty left to be charged 
upon foreign vessels. What, then, does this reciprocity act do’ Why, it en. 
ables the crown to remove duties from foreign vessels, when our vessels were 
allowed into the foreign port, free; and it also gives the crown the power of 
imposing duties upon foreign vessels, where our vessels were made to pay 
duties in the ports from which these vessels came. But the Hon. Gent. would 
take away this latter power, and thus prevent the crown from obliging a foreign 
country to reciprocate with this.—As he before said, the power of the crown to 
remorse duties would be still the same, and the only power that would be taken 
away would be that by which foreign countries would be coerced into the system 
of reciprocity. We had treaties of reciprocity with eight different states. [y 
most cases the reciprocity was enforced by means of this act, but it was only in 
the cases of Oldenburgh and Mecklinburgh that no treaty existed. So that if 
the Hon. Gentleman's motion were acceded to, the only states that would be 
affected by it, on the ground of treaties not existing, would be the two places 
before mentioned. He was astonished to hear the Hon. Gentleman say that 
government had not acted upon this act to enforce other countries to reciprocate. 
Why let him take the case of France. In 1823 there was no navigation treaty 
between this country and France, and a high tonnage duty was imposed on our 
vessels in France. By an order in council, distinctive tonnage duties were jm- 
posed upon French ships, and the consequence was, that in three years afterwards 
British ships were allowed to enter French ports upon the same terms in respect 
to tonnage duty as French ships. The tonnage duty was lowered from 3f. 50c, 
to 1f. 50c. But he admitted that this was not as low as it ought to be, and he 
had accordingly remonstrated with the French government on the subject, 
and the consequence was, that he that day received an ordinance, by which the 
doty was lowered to If., and this, he thought, was a fair and equitab's arrange- 
ment. [(Hear.]} 

Mr. YOUNG—Francee is not in reciprocity with us. 

Mr. P. THOMPSON—She was so in respect to tonnage duties, upon ships 
going from this country to France. But was France the only country where 
this act had produced an effect? Why, the Hon. Gentleman, in a document 
under his own hand, called upon the Government to carry it into operation in 
respect tv Spain ; and he could assure the House that the attention of the Go- 
vernment had been turned to the subject, and they hoped shortly to be able to 
make a favourable report in reference to it. The object of this motion is really 
to make an attack upon the reciprocity laws. He knew very well the feeling 
that existed on this subject; but his own notions in respect to the advantage 
derivable from the reciprocity laws, were so clear, that he was astonished at the 
cheers which followed many of the observations of the Hon. Gentlemen against 
these laws, The Hon. Gentleman was against any thing like liberality in com- 
merce. [No,no.] Why, he called for protection for British interests. If they 
chose to exclude cotton, wine, oil, &c. they bad it in their power to do so, 
They could return to their haws, hips, and acorns, and build a wall of brass 
about themselves if they pleased; but could such a course of proceeding up- 
hold the shipping of this country’ He was not now speaking of our colonies, 
or of our coasting trade, of which we had a monopoly, but of our foreign trade. 
{Hear.] If they chose to impose charges of a weighty kind upon foreign 
shipping, the authorities in the countries from which these vessels came would 
have it in their power to retaliate. (Hear, hear.] If example was tobe called 
to his aid in this matter, he would just ask, had not the system been tried with 
the United States [hear] until it produced commercial injury to both countries, 
and engendered ill will and animosity to a most grievous extent ; and yet after 
all, we were obliged in 1815 to say that we were both in the wrong, and that the 
best course we conld adopt, would be to act upon the principle of reciprocity. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman then referred to the letters of the mercantile men 
of 1823 and 24, and to the dispatches of our agents in Prussia, to show that 
that country, and other foreign countries were imposing heavy duties on Eng- 
lish vessels, aud that in fact we were driven to the reciprocity laws in our own 
defence. The Right Hon. Gentleman often adverted to the fact that the ship- 
ping interest, although oppressed in individual cases, yet that upon the whole it 
was not so deemed that the British shipping was falling eff since the reciproci- 
ty system came into operation. ‘The object of the Hon. Gentleman’s speech 
was to overturn that system on which for the last several years this country 
hadacted. ‘The effect of this would be, by adopting a system of protection to 
compel this country to enter into a war of commercia! jealousy with other 
countries. He hoped that such a system would not be adopted. If it gave him 
any pride to fill the situation he now held, it was that he was enabled to carry 
into effect humbly, but zealously, those commercial. principles which he had 
ever advocated when out of office. At all events he trusted that he would get 
credit for as sincere an anxiety for the prosperity of this country as any other 
Hon. Member in that House. 

Mr. Alderman THOMPSON said that the advantage of this bill would be 
this, that the House would have tbe power of controling the imposition and re- 
duction of duties, a power which the reciprocity act had delegated to the crown. 
What they wanted was a return to the law as it was previous to 1823. 

Lord SANDON thooght that the reciprocity system was injurious; he was, 
however, with some little modification, willing to leave things in the state in 
which they were before this act was passed. 

Mr. HUME contended that it was the interest of England to maintain the 
reciprocity system. He believed that the depressed state of the shipping in- 
terest was not owing to competition with foreign shipping, but to the competi- 
tion among themselves. He was ready to admit that the shipping interest had 
much ground of complaint on score of taxation. But it should be recollected 
that his Hon. Friend (Mr. Young) and all the Members connected with the ship- 
ping interest voted against taking the duty off Norway and Baltic timber, and yet 
these men complain that they are not able to build ships on the same terms as 
| foreign countries. Until they allow the monopoly to be taken cff Canada tim- 
ber, there is no pity for them. 

Mr. ROBINSON denied that the crown ought to have any power to make 
commercial treaties. 

Mr. RUTHVEN maintained the necessity of supporting the navigation laws, 
as this country was not ina state to carry into effect the principles of free trade. 

Mr. YOUNG briefly replied, after which the House divided.—For the mo- 
| tion, 52; noes, 117; majority against the motion, 65. 

ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 
House of Commons, June 20. 

The following is the Speech of Mr. Stanley, on the second reading of this 
Bill :— 

Mr. STANLEY said that he should detain the House but a very few minutes, 
nor was his object so much to combat the reasoning or arguments of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, as to state tc the House the views 
which he himself entertained upon this question. When his Right Hon. Friend, 
the present Secretary for the Colonies, presented on a former occasion a peti- 
tion from one of the Universities in favour of the claims of the Dissenters, he 
(Mr. Stanley) then expressed his cordial concurrence in the prayer of that pett- 
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this very authority ;' but as he now disclaimed the repert (although “ Hansard's | tion, with a view to extending the advantages of a University education as far 
Debates" were admitted to be authentic), he must, of course, take it for | as possible to all classes, so as to enable them to distingu:sh themselves in after 
granted that the report is incorrect. With respect to the opinions of Mr. Hus- | life in whatever profession or station they might choose to select, and to this 
kisson, there were many points in which he had the misfortune to differ with | end he considered that the advantage of adegree mainly tended. He could not, 
that able and enlightened statesman. He had many communications with him, | however, deny that since that petition bad been presented, and since he had so 
and he deeply lamented the loss which the country and the shipping interest | concurred in its prayer, circumstances had arisen which went very far to alter 
had sustained by his premature death. The Hon. Gentieman then minutely | his opinions upon this subject. [Cheers.] He should wot feel that he was 
detailed the various expenses attending the shipping trade, the duties on timber, | dealing fairly either with the House or with those friends in whose views he had 
iron, provisions, and various other articles, the difference in the rate of wages | joined, if he did not thus candidly state the change that had been wrought by 
| between this and other countries, and argued that from the great disproportion | certain circumtances in his opinions. [Cheers.] While he said this he did not 
in every one of these items, »s compared with those of foreign nations, that the | mean to shrink from any professions he had made on that occasion, but he -_ 
English shipping was entitled to legislative protection—he then proceeded to | confess that the language that had since been held, and the pretensions that 
demonstrate the evils of the discriminating duties which the act repealed, with- | been put forth by the Dissenters, made it his duty to look with more suspicion tas 
vut obtaining for this country any equivalent advantage, and drew the following | he otherwise might do on measures brought forward only to advance the objects 
picture of its effect upon our commerce and navigation :—these discriminating | interests of education. [Cheers.] He would, notwithstanding that he enter 
duties were done away with, and the British shipowner, burdened as he was, | tained some greater distrust than he formerly did as to the views of the Dis 
was told you most carry on trade in free competition with the cheapest nations | senters, still support the principle of this Bill as it had been laid down by bis 
| in the world, and give up navigation and let it lapse into other hands. That | Right Hon. Friend who had superseded him in the Colonial Department. I : 
the expenses of navigation were increased by those acts no man could reason- | he had but little to add to the speech that had been that night made by his Ragh 
ably doubt. If he doubted, let him turn to the evidence given beture the com- | Hon. Friend, for he fully concurred in the views of his Right Hon. oly wag 
mittee, and see whetber the concurrence of testimony upon that point was not far as they had been expressed in that speech. If, however, in voting for ¢ } 
convincing. The expenses of tonnage in English ships was £10, in Prussian | bill he could suppose that he was interfering in the slightest degree with the - 
ships £8 per ton. The cost of production of our ships was increased 50 per | tem of religious instruction established at the Universities, he should — 
cent. beyond that of foreigners. In, navigation the disparity was still greater. | such interference as much as the most strenuous opponent of the Bill in - 
The wages of English seamen varied from 40s to 60s per month—take the | House could do. He wished it to be distinctly understood that in supporting 
| average at 50s; the wages of Prussian seamen were 25s; so that in point of | principle of this Bill he in no way considered himself pledged to the rg are 
| wages they had an advantage equivalent to 100 percent. In articles of pro- | all its clauses. Indeed, he believed it to be the intention of the Hon Me 
| visions the disparity was greater, because not only was the cost of production | for South Lancashire (Mr. G. W. Wood) to expunge altogether the clause -_ 
) greatly increased, but, from the different habits of the people, there was in Eng- | which the general arguments against the Bill mainly tarned. [No, om = 
lish ships 8 consumption of commodities of a much more extensive character. | Wood.) He hoped the House would adopt the principle of the reg ~-d 
He, therefore, called upon the House to repeal this Reciprocity Act—they might | the clause to which he alluded had not been supported by his Right Hone 
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tha The latter should be very lightly trimmed, either | make treaties if they pleased, bot let the House have the power to deal with | able Friend, the Secretary for the Colonies, he took it for granted that i i. 
with Gowers or coloured marabout feathers. Bonnets of crape or muslin, edged | every country as the case might arise (hear) The Hon. Gent. concluded by | to be withdrawn from the Bill. Indeed he was quite sure that it was im Be 
with demi veils of lace or blonde, are also very general , 


For negligé promenade, straw bats are frequently seen, 
sarscet or satin ribands 


simply trimmed with The motion having been seconded, 


| making the motion with which he commenced his speech gree the wish of the Honourable Member for South Lancashire, who browgbt 


as hat s° 
| forward the Bill, to break down those sources of religious gr porn - je- 
+ : . : : . . . ose W J 
Mr. P. THOMSON said that he must claim for himself and his co leagues ; eminently belonged to the Universities of this country, for if those we 
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which the Bill professed to be founded, and on which he supported it, was, that 
edocation ought to be made accessible to the greatest possible portion of the 

je. ‘The question then with him was, would or would not this Bill do 
away with education or tend to extend it! Or ought or ought not Dissenters 
be suffered to go to the Universities to receive the education of Gentlemen 


without compelling them to submit to the religious instruction that was there | from frequenting them—conceive half-past one in the morning, and commencing | patches, announcing the 
Now, if by the removal of the existing Acts these advaniages | 


could be gained to the Dissenters without trenching on the religious restriction of 


established ! 


the other students, he thought it would be greatly to the bencht both of the Pro- 
testant and the Dissenter. \t would afford both classes an opportunity of mixing 
in friendly association, and would lay the foundation of that concord in after- 
life that would prevent those outbreaks of violent political animosity that so un- 
happily distinguished the past, and in some degree, the present times. He was 
greatly surprised to hear an Hon. Member that night found an argument on the 
existence of the Dissenting Colleges of Manchester and Highbury. Sarely 


that Honourable Member forgot that those establishments were exclusively | married) are sweet vocalists, and very much liked. Miss Phillips is a delightful | blems of this continent—the actual source of t 


theological, and that the result of the system, or rather want of system, at 
those institutions was, that the persons brought up there were turned out upon 
the world with their minds in the most unsettled state, filled with crade notions, 
redaceable to no system. Now at the Universities of Oaford and Cambridge 
theology was not a necessary part of the system of Education.—[Cries of Yes, 
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stroyed away went at once the whole fabric —[{[Cheers.]—The principle upon | lane, had a more 















; legitimate ontertelanent, but furnished with horses, in a | 
emg g called St. George and the Dragon, which is very well at Ast-| 
tbe but certainly out of plsce at a national Theatre. But, indeed, 









tion that it communicates with the sea of the polar bason. Tt was this cireum- 


| Stance, in fact, which led Capt. Back to prosecute hie researches by this route. 


the | ; 4 
Theatres are vot well attended. The jate dinners, and the want of com- Se fer, then, hip sareen has been fully equal to bis expectations, for what he 
_petent actors for proper entertainment, have destroyed all taste for the | scribes as having accomplished, is the precise task be marked out for himself 


| drama. Perhaps, too, the late, or rather early hours, keep people of business | 


at seven in the evening. The players are for the most part indifferent ; with | 
the exception of some of the comedy people—Dowton, Farren, and Liston (not | 
| 48 comical as he used to be), there are nune of note ; Elliston is gone, Kemble is 
away, and no one to supply the place of either; Macready is the only person in | 
_ tragedy, and he is affected and eccentric.—Braham's voice is nearly gone, Wil- | 
| $0n is a rising singer, with a soft beautifal pipe, and sings some of the Scotch | 
ballads for which Sinclair used to be celebrated, with much effect. H. Philips 
is a very fine bass singer, but there are others who may almost dispute the palm | 
with him—Bedford is one of these. Miss Sheriff and Miss Inverarity (lately | 


| actress, both in tragedy and comedy (Mrs. Haller, Lady Teazle, &c.), and one 
of the most lady-like, gentle, and table girls I ever saw—I think her 

| quite an ornament to her profession. he visits America this fall, and I have 

| 80 doubt will charm youall. I hope she may be received as she deserves; she | 

| 1s really a fine specimen of talent, beauty, and propriety. Sheridan Knowles | 


yes. J—Did he hoar any man say that theology was, properly speaking, a part of need not describe ; his plays you know, and his acting will speak for itself when 


the University education? He for one knew that it was not compulsory. He 
believed it the part of a prudent statesman to resist any measure that he con- 
ceived likely to produce evil to any of the institutions of the country, whieh it 
was for the benefit of all should be upheld and preserved inviolate; but, on the 
other hand, if any alterations were deemed necessary that in themselves were 
‘gst and reasonable, he should not be deterred from acceding to them through 
the fear that further innovations might possibly be demanded at some future 
time. He could not forget the arguments upon this point that had been 
so ably and eloquently urged by the Right Hon Member for Tamworth 
(Sir R. Peel) when he was advocating the claims of the Roman Catholics. 
“ Take off,” said that Right Honourable Baronet, ‘‘ those restrictions 
on the Roman Catholics which are admitted by tho great majority of the 
country to be oppressive and unjust, grant to thom those civil rights which 
it is their duty to demand and their privilege as British subjects to enjoy, and 
by thus yielding to the force of reason and of troth you will be consolidating 
the strength of the empire at large. But having done this act of justice, if the 
Catholics shall demand more, they will unite against their demand all! the Pro- 
testants of the country as one man, to resist a claim which neither policy could 
sanction nor justice require.” The line necessary to be drawn was between 
those who were to instruct and those who were to be instructed. Now it did 
not at all follow that Dissenters educated at the Universities should he employed 
to educate others. Thus far then he would go to admit Dissenters to the Uni- 
versities, but at this point he would make his stand. He would not admit them to 
have any part in thé governing body of the Universities. ‘This was a distinction 
he would draw. Look atthe University of Doblin. There Catholics and Pro- 
testants were equally eligible to the degrees that it conferred. lL.ook even at 
Cambridge, where Dissenters were at this moment admitted without the slight- 
est objection, and went the whole of the under-graduate course. ‘They adhered 
toall the rules and regulations of the establishment as strictly as any others, 
but the moment they arrived at that point that ought to crown all their hopes 
and cheer all their future prospects—that honourable distinction of a degree— 
they had the Thirty-nine Articles presented to them, as the obstacle that ended 
at once their creditable ambition and their connection with the institution in 
which they had been brought up. The present Bill did not in any way tend to 
prevent the progress of religious instruction, just in the same manner that it 
was practised now ; nor could the mere admission of Dissenters to degrees have 
any such effect. Oxford, he admitted, differed very widely from Cambridge 
as regarded the admission of Dissenters within its walls. He was himself, as 
he said before, a member of that University, and he should be exceedingly 
glad to see it foliow the example of Cambridge in this respect. He con- 
fessed he could not give way to the gloss that had been attempted to be 
put elsewhere on the subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles by youths at 
their matriculation. [Cheers.} He could not construe this subscription 
into a mere matter of form. [Cheers.] The Bill of his Hon. Friend re- 


quired that all persons admitted to tha Universities should ‘engage to conform | 


to the rules and regulatious of the institution. What need there be required 
more? It was the practice at the Universities to make those who were matritu- 
lated swear that they would observe all the statutes, or submit to the penalties 
consequent upon a breach of this observance. 
He believed the greatest were that the delinquent should be compelled to playat 
marbles or to trundle a hoop, [Laughter.) This test, then, either meant no- 
thing or it meant something. If the latter, it ought to be made rational aid 
intelligible ; if the former it ought at once to be abolished. He did not mean.o 


deny that the Universities were intimately identified in interests and princigle | 


with the Established Church ; but that should not be made a bar to the diffusion 
of education. He was sure the House would not suspect him of equivocatiig 
on any subject where the interests of the Established Church were involvel. 
[Cheers.} He was sure they would believe that no man was more firmly attac)- 
ed to the real principles on which that Church was founded than he was [Cheers] 
and it was because he felt this attachment most strongly that he should support 
the preamble of the present Bill, because he was convinced in his conscience 
that by so doing he would be rendering an essential service to the Church itsef. 
He should certainly not support that clause that applied to the regulations of the 
Universities, either past, present, or future [Cheers] and iudeed he was sure bis 
Honourable Friend would not contend for that provision, because another clause 
distinctly expressed “that no degree should entitle any Graduate to have ary 
governing power in the University, without taking such test as the University 
might require.” Masters of Arts had now the exclusive privilege of becoming 
masters of schools on Protestant foundations, and it would not be dealing fairly 
with the founders if these Protestant teachers were not continued to those 
schools. He thanked the House most sincerely for the patience and attention 
with which they had heard him. He should support most cordially the second 
reading of the Bill, and he hoped it might be so altered in the Committee as to 
enable him to extend his support to it inthe end; but he would candidly confess 
that unless those alterations were made it must be his painful duty to vote against 
the third reading. [Cheers.} 
—p— 
LETLER FROM LONDON ;—GALT,—THE DRAMA. 
From one of our Correspondents. 

I have seen Galt; indeed, I pass an hour with him every day ; his condition, 
I fear, is hopeless : yet his mind is pure and healthy, though his limbs will never 
more perform their functions. He is ever cheerful under his afflictions ;—he 
appeared to me like the strange aromaly of a living head joined to a dead body. 
He has had nine attacks of paralysis. He is still writing, and is at present pre- 
paring a work for the press ;—I hope he may live to finish it. He is now or- 
dered to Scotland, from an idea that native air may help him, but I rather think 
it is, that he may lay his bones in the land of his fathers. He was lifted on 
board the steamer for Leith yesterday, though not so well as he had been some 
days before. His light of life is fading away, and he will never again pass any 
boundary, till he bids this vale of sin and sorrow good night. He is really one of 
the most interesting beings I ever conversed with, and under present circum- 
stances doubly so. He has been notified that a pension is designed for him. 
A draft, for £200, was lent on account: he has a claim against the Govermen) 
for £8,000, which now he will not contest ;—the pension he will not live to 
enjoy. . 

I went to the House of Lords a few evenings ago, and was surprised to see 
them in common walking dresses, and sitting, for the most part, with their hats 
on,—among the rest, the Duke of Cumberland and the Duke of Wellington 
The Lord Chancellor is an excellent speaker, with a fine clear voice—and his 
articulation distinctness itself. Whatever sarcasms he uttered, were given ina 
bland tone, if I may so phrase it, and though they might be felt by those against 
whom they were directed, yet were not by mere listeners like myself. I ex- 
pected to find him a very different person, and was agteeably surprised. He is 
fall of talent, quick and apt—he appears the master spirit of the time, and sits 
onthe Woolsack as if he was conscious of it. J only wish I could think as 
mgbly of his politics as I do of his powers. Petitions continue to be poured 
‘8 Against the separation of Church and State, which, in all likelihood, will be 
“tempted. It is firmly believed that Lord Grey will resign, in consequence of 
‘l-bealth, and it is said that Lord Durham will succeed him; but it is more 
*trungly asserted that Lord Brougham, who is repurted to be an especial favour. 
ite of the King, will be the Premier. 

The new Bazaar, formerly the Pantheon, which is just opened, under the 
patronage of the Queen, is a sort of Jadies’ fair, ornamented with paintings by 
various masters, and forming a small gallery, each picture numbered. 

Matthews is fresher than ever, and guite as much followed ; his theatre is full 
every nigbt, and the audience as much delighted as when he first burst upon 
‘hem. ‘The theatres are not in good odour, and the pieces produced geuerally 
tad stuff, mere spectacles, or little French vaudevilles, translated and dried for 
the English stage. Some tolerable dramas have, however, been got up, and one 
or two of Shakspeare’s plays revived. Mr Bunn, the manager of the two 
Sreat theatres, in order to get a benefit, was obliged to bring the Italians from 
‘he Opera House, and Ducrow and his horses from the amphitheatre. Bartley, 
the stage manager, advertises for his night, the Italians, the French Ballet, 
and Taglioni; while the dramatic performance is to be a two-act comedy, 
by the author of the “ Rens Day.” Mr. Cooper, the stage manager of Drury 





But what were the penalties? | 


| before you. Four clever people have been engaged for the Philadelphia boards 
| —Miss Pelham, Miss Elphinstone, Mr. Hunt (who you may remember as a star 
| singer with Gilfert at the Bowery some years ago), and Mr, Burton, a capital 
low comedian—so that in genteel comedy, youthful tragedy, partial opera, and 
| low comedy, the city of brotherly love will be strong. The stars, of course, 
| will stand on their own ground. I think the provision for next season very good. 
| Mathews alone is a host—the ladies are pretty, and the gentlemen good look- 
| ing, and that’s something, let me tell you, in the world’s eye. 
| Poor Laporte is in jail. The fate of the Italian opera hangs by a hair!—no, 
| 4 rotten thread '—which is in the hands of two or three booksellers, who can 
| Shap it whenever they please. Such bas been the case for at least a hundred 
| years. ‘The nightly cash receipts have rarely been £100 ;—and yet you talk of 
‘an Italian Opera in America. I have neither space nor time to inform you how 
the matter is managed, and the shifts aud peril they are put to, to get through a 
night's performance ; but it is worth knowing, and you shall be told at no die- 
tant day—namely, when we meet. 

The North Pole exhibition at Vauxhall is interesting, and the more so as it 
was prepared under the superintendence of Capt. Ross himself—yet that many 
headed monster, the public, is not satisfied—a dramatic story is wanted, and the 
Garden is thinly attended because of this want. I confess I was very much 
pleased. The icebergs, the vessels, and the waters, worked admirably ; the 
whole gave some good ideas for stage movements. 

I have visited Somerset House, where there are some excellent pictures ; 
but the crowd daily met with there afforded little chance of examination, so! 
must wait until opportunity enables me to speak of them. 

It is quite laughable, but the Kensington washer-women struck for wages and 
privileges last week, and were obliged to be coaxed back to their tubs and suds 
) by a compromise. 
| London is quieter under Sir Robert Peel’s new police than it was under the 
| old watchmen. The present are respectable, well-behaved men—silently on 
| the alert ; you meet them in every direction. 
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in this city, when kindly explaining to os a part of his plans. Should the des- 


return of Ross, wiich passed through the United States 
winter, not have overtaken him in the spring, he, withoat doubt, departed 
with bis whole expedition to the Great Fish River, where it was his intention to 
build a beat, and in it descend to the polar sea. We shall be glad if the mes- 
sengers were fleet enough to overtake him before be broke up from Fert Re- 
liance, and if #0, We May expect to see the hardy traveller and his companions 
towards Christmas. ~ one 


The celebrated Mr. Schoolcraft, who has solved one of t 


he geographical pro- 
naan he Mississippi—tas at length 
given to the public his journal, and al! the particulars and interesting details 
incident to his long and arduous expedition. We cannot 80 into an analysis of 
the volume, which is very clear and explicit, and welt furnished with maps, but 
will state in brief, that Mr. Schoolcraft discovered the actual source of the 
mighty stream to be in Itasca Lake, in lat. about 47, 10 N., and long. 95, 50 
W. from Greenwieh, @ distance, with ali ite convolutions, of 3,160 miles from 
the point where the river discharges itself into the Gulf of Mexico. lis 
elevation above the sea is found to be 1500 feet, and the ultimate point was 
reached on the P8th of July, 1832. The following paragraphs, which we ex- 
tract from the Journal, describe the last movements of the expedition, prior to 
its making the long sought-for goal of its wishes. The termination of the af- 
fair reflects much honour on the American Government, by whose orders the ex- 
pedition was undertaken, and also in a particular manner on General Cass, 
the Secretary of War, and many years Governor of Michigan, in both of which 
situations he gave 80 many facilities for accomplishing the task.* 

A fog prevented our embarking until five o'clock in the morning, (13th) and it 
was then impossible to discern objects at a distance. We found the channel 
above the Naiwa, diminished to a clever brook, more decidedly marshy in the 
character of its shores, but not presenting in its plants or trees, ’ 
ticularly to distinguish it frum the contiguous lower parts of the stream. 
water is still and pond-like, It presents some small areas of wild rice. 
pears to be a favourite resort for the duck and teal, who frequently rose up be- 
fore us, and were aroused again and again by our progress. An hour anda 
half diligently employed, brought us to the foot of Ossowa Lake. We halted 
& moment to survey it. It exhibits a broad border of aquatic plants, with some- 
what blackish watere. Perch abound in it. It is the recipient of two brooke, 
and may be regarded a8 the source of this fork of the Mississippi. We were 
precisely twenty minutes in passing through it. We entered one of the brooks, 
the most southerly in position. It sed no current and was filled with 
broad leaved plants, anda kind of yellow pond-lily. We appeared to be in- 
volved in @ morass, where it seemed equally impracticable to make the land, or 
proceed far by water. Jn this we were not mistaken ; Oza Windib soon pushed 
his canoe into the weeds and exclaimed, Oma, mikunna, (here is the portage.) 
A man who is called on for the first time, to debark, in such a place, will look 
about him to discover some dry spot to put his feet wpon. No such spot how- 


any thing par- 
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The Roscoe has arrived from Liverpool, as well as the Jubilee from London, 
by which vessels our dates are brought down to the 26th of June. 
The arrival of Don Carlos in England created of course some degree of in- 
| terest, particularly when it became known that his Majesty's Ministers were 
| tampering with him in reference to his claims to the throne of his own country. 





| An attempt, it would appear, was made to induce him to renounce that throne, 
which attempt he instantly spurned. Party feeling, as usual, has been active 
in this matter, so that it is difficult to ascertain what really did take place, par- 
| ticularly as Earl Grey refused, in a captious manner, to give any information 
when asked to do so by the Marquess of Londonderry in the House of 
Lords. In the absence, then, of official information, we must take that which 
| is unofficial. It appears certain that Don Carlos was detained at Portsmouth a 
| week, during which time a mission was sent down from the Foreign Office, in 
the person of Mr. Backhouse, the Under Secretary. The John Bull newspaper 
gives the following proposition as the one conveyed by Mr. Backhouse, as well 
as the reply of Don Cavlos taggbat overture :—~ 
PROPOSITION. 
‘* Le Gouvernement Anglais propose a Don Carlos de renoncer ses droits a la 
Couronne d’Espagne ; et dans ce cas qu'on lui rendrait tous les memes honneurs 


qu’ a un Prince Anglais, eT Qu’ON LUI ACCORDERAIT UNE FORTE PENSION OUTRE 
CELLE QUE Lur reRarT t’Espacne.” 

* To this high-minded six-and-eightpenny suggestion for the settlement of a 
kingdom, his Masesry replied, that his right to the Crown of Spain was inherent 
in him, and that he could not renounce it without violating his duty to God, 
from whom he derived it ; that besides, he had not the power to renounce it, as 


impairing the rights of his sons, and of other Princes standing in relation to 
them. 


“That as to the proposed honours to be accorded him personally, he was 
perfectly indifferent ; and that as to a pension, if ever he should find himself 
under the necessity of requiring pecuniary aid, he should never think of ad- 
dressing himself upon such a question to strangers, while there existed so 
many faithful Spaniards, to whom alone he should apply upon such a subject.” 

The Quadruple treaty has at length been published, a copy of which we in- 
sert to-day. ‘This treaty undoubtedly brought the aflairs of the Peninsula to 
an issue—indeed, Miguel's army fell to pieces as soun as it was known in its 
ranks that France and England had joined the confederacy. For the sake of peace 
and hamanity. the event is perhaps fortunate ; but it appears to us that all justice 
and international rights have been set aside. Earl Grey has always declared 
his ruling policy to be non-intervention with foreign powers—this is certainly 
an odd illustration of it, and closely resembles the proceedings adopted towards 
Holland ; indeed the case is worse, for in the instance of Portugal, at least, a 
| sovereign with equal if not superior natural and fandamental rights has been 
set aside by a competitor who had nothing to back him but the armed foreigners 
he brought with him. Four-fifths of the people of Portoga! were in favour of 
Miguel, who demanded him for their sovereign; his claim is disputed by his 
brother, who is supported, not by Portuguese, but by English, French, and other 
foreign adventurers, who being unable to effect their object, England and France 
step in and forces aa intruder upon @ reluctant people. The end may perhaps 
be good, but the means are very bad, and directly at variance with all the decla- 
rations of the Whigs when out of power. 

The second reading of the Bill for admitting Dissenters to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, was carried by a majority of 127. The debate was 
long and animated, but the arguments on both sides were not, of course, new 
upon such an exhausted subject. We have presented Mr. Stanley's speech, 
however, because it contains his reasons for changing somewhat his opinions, 











ever, voted in favour of the principle of the Bill, in order that it may be 
amended in Committee. Mr. Stanley, we think, puts the matter upon fair 
grounds— he is willing that dissenters of every denomination should be admitted 
to the honour of degrees, but thinks they must be excluded from all share in the 
government of the institutions, unless they subscribe to the articles of faith now 
required of them, and stipulated for by the original founders of these seats of 
learning. Lord Althorp and others voted for the second reading, with the same 
views, and which accounts for the large majority. Upon this principle, we think 
the matter will be settled, and with it every reasonable dissenter must be satis- 
| fied. If they demand more, it will show that their designs are, indeed, as am- 
| bitious as their enemies represent them to be. 





We have great pleasure in copying afew extracts from Captain Back's des- 
patches, detailing bis progress in search of Captain Ross. The letter jeft him safe 
| at his winter-quarters, on the Great Slave Lake, on the 7th of December last 





| Owing to the encreasing and dangerous demands of the Dissenters. He, how- | 


ever existed here. We stepped into rather warm pond water, with a miry bot- 
tom. After wading a hundred yards, or more, the soil became firm, and we 
soon began to ascend a slight elevation, where the growth partakes more of the 
character of a forest. Traces of a path appeared here, and we suddeuly enter- 
ed an opening affording an eligible spot for landing. Here our baggage wos 
prepared for the portage. ‘The carbonaceous remains of former fires, the bones 
of birds, and scattered camp poles, proved itto be a spot which had previously 
been occupied by the Indians. The prevailing growth at this place is spruce, 
white cedar, tamarack and grey pine. Here we break fasted 

Having followed out this branch of the Mississippi to its source, it may be 
observed, that its existence, as a separate river, has hitherto been unknowh in 
our geography. None of the maps indicate the ultimate separation of the Mis- 
sissippi, above Cass Lake, into two forks. Little surprise should therefore be 
manifested that the latitade of the head of this stream, is found to be incorrect 
It was not however to be expected that the inaccuracy should be so great, a» to 
place the actual source an entire degree south of the supposed point. Such 
however is the conclusion established by present observations. 

The portage from the east to the west branch of the river, is estimated to be 
six miles. Beginning in a marsh, it soon rises into a little elevation of white 
cedar wood, then plunges into the intricacies of a swamp matted with fallen trees, 
obscured with moss. From this, the path emerges upon dry ground. It soon 
ascends an elevation of oceanic sand, having boulders, and bearing pines, There 
is then another descent, and another elevation. In short, the traveller now finds 
himself crossing a series of diluvial sand ridges, which form the height of land 
between the Mississippi Valley and Red River. This ridge is locally denomi- 
nated Hauteur des Terres, where it is crossed in passing from Lac Plaie to Ottertail 
Lake, from which point it proceeds northward, separating the tributaries of the 
River des Corheaus from those of Red River. It finally subtends both branches 
of the Mississippi, putting out a spur between the east and west fork, which in- 
tersects the portage, crosses the west or Itascan fork about the point of the 
Kakabikonce, or Little Rock Falls, and joining the main ridge, passes north- 
eastwardly of Lac Travers and Turtle Lake, and is again encountered in the 
noted portage path from ‘Turtle Lake toRed Lake It is, in fine, the table Jand 
between the waters of Hadson’s Bay and the Mexican Golf. It also gives rise 
to the remotest tributaries oj the river St. Louis, which, through Lake Superior 
and its connecting chain, may be considered as furnishing the head waters uf the 
St. Lawrence. This table Jand is, probably, the highest in Northwestern Ame- 
rica, in this longitude. 

Every step we made in treading these sandy elevations, seemed to increase 
the ardor with which we were carried forward, The desire of reaching the 
actual source of a stream so celebrated as the Mississippi—a stream which La 
Salle had reached the mouth of,a century and a half (lacking a year) before, 
was perhaps predominant ; and we followed our gvides down the sides of the last 
elevation, with the expectation of tarily reaching the goal of our journey. 
What had been long sought, at ast appeared suddenly. On turning out of a 
thicket, into a small weedy opening, the cheering sight of a transparent body of 
water burst upon our view. 42 was Itasca Lake—the source of the Mississippi. 








* Mr Schooicraft mentions another discoverer of the source of the Mississippi— 
M. Beltiami,whom many of our readers,we are sure, bear in risible remembrance. 
This erratic traveller insisted that the source of the river was inthe Turtle-dove 
Lake, a name to which be was probably sentimentally aitached, when writing his 
billing and cooing letters to bis “ Dear Countess,” to whom all his discoveries 
were communicated. It must be owned that the reviewers and newspaper 
scribes dealt rather seurvily . the Baron; but he nobly revenged himself ins 
pamphlet, just before he left New York. In this pamphlet there was a sort of 
a will,in which the Baron bequeathed his soul to God—his heart to the ladies— 
his critics tothe Devil! We, and we believe the Editor of the Montreal Ga- 
zette, were included in the latter bequest. 


*¢* We would recommend a visit to Mr. Eugene Reberteon’s exhibition, at the 
Euterpian Hall, 110 Broadway, whose ue Seas and optical illasions, 
are parvoting clever and amusing. The room is fitted up, and is moreover, very 
coo com e. 


We beg to refer our readers to an interesting letter from our London Cor- 
respondent. 


We also refer to the Report of the British and American Land C . Some 
remarks which we had prepared, on the i od sapess of he Upnor Dansda pak 
bes, we are compelled te deter tor want of room. 
There is a very excellent little work before us, entitled “ A Brief View of 
the Constitution of the United States: by Peter 8. Da Ponceau, of Philadel- 
phia” It is anadmirable analysis of the powers of the Constitution of these 
States, wel! adapted to the youthful reader, and wo foreigners who wish to see 
a ready and cowise exposition of the laws framed by the founders of this Re- 
public for its preservation. The Constitution itself, in the original text, the 
Declaration of Independence, and other documents, eg gp | whole 
embraced in a seat, cheap, and portable little volame. It is published by the 
Law Academy of the sister city. 

{commomtcaTion. 
Washington Dian. No. 157 Broadway —This is the appellation which the 
Proprietor, who is at once an amateur and a cultivator of the fine arte, bas be- 
stowed on an elegant and spacious gallery that he has j 
ficent style. The forniture ie new and beautiful, aud tastefully arranged. To 
all those who admire the productions of those graphic pencils that have been 
dipped in the school of genius—such as thove of Rabens, Marillo, Tiepolo, and 
of the eminent master-spirite of the English school, Gainsborough 
Wilson, and Morland—a visit to the Washington Divan will prove an intellectual 
and ocular treat. Ruben's Mary Magdalene is a performance that possesses all 








| It will be seen that the gallant adventurer made an exploratory expedition with | 

four men, in a canoe, to the further end of the Lake, when he was so fortunate | 
| as to discover the Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth, or Great Fish River, #0 called, from the ( 
| Indians having seen in it fish resembling the whale, which leads to the SUpposi- | 





the superior attributes of the ish master's style. The expression of her 
countenance is a wonderfal effort: resignation, penitence, and devotion are 
most exquisitely portrayed. Bot let visitors jodge for themselves. The 

is supplied with popular American aod English perisdicals, and a cup of excel- 


i offee of the finest favour wil! be presented for scceptance to every visitor. 
me : TIMANTHES. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE PUBLIC RECORDS, 
RECENTLY PRESENTED BY THE BRITION GOVERNMENT TO THE AMERICAN Li- 
BRARIES. 

[Drawn wp for this paper by Mr. Forbes, of the New York Library.) 

of Books, published under the direction of the Commissioners on 
the Public Records of Great Britain—presented to the principal Public 
Libraries in the United States of America, by order of bis Majesty, Wil- 
liam IV. ; with explanatory notices. 

| 1, Doomsday Book, seu Liber Censualis Willelmi Primi, 2 vol. fol. Lond. 
we of the most ancient records of England, from which jadgment was to be 
given upon the value, tenure, &c. of lands therein described. 

This survey was comnpleted about 1086, the immediate object of it, was the 
military organization ef the kingdom ; and perhaps the provision of an authent 
cated ttle for the followers of the conqueror in the possession of the spoils. 
Other motives, and not the least important, were the correction of abuses, and 
the regulation of the revenues of the crown. Alfred the Great caused a survey 
of the kingdom to be made in his reign, which served the conqueror as a model ; 
commissioners were sent into the counties with authority to impannel a jury in 
each hundred, from whose presentments and verdicts information was obtained, 
as to the extent of each estate, the name of the owner, tenants, &c., t 
free or servile, the nature of the tenure, the value before and since the conquest, 
and the amount of taxes paid at each of these periods. 

A third volume accompanies the Domesday, containing a general introduc- 
tion, written by Henry Etlis, Esq. of the British Maseum, describing the work 
in detail, and evincing great research and familiarity with the antiquities of Eng- 
lish history—and a copious index. ue 

The fourth volume contains Exon Domesday, being a description of the 
western parts of the kingdom : also, Inquisitio Eliensis, relating to the property 
of the monastery of Ely. The Liber Winton, or Winton Domesday, which is a 
census of the city of Winchester, made in the 12th century; and the Bolden 
Book, or Survey of the Palatinate of Darham in 1183, called Bolden Book from a 
village of that name, where the survey was — or upon the model of the 
survey of which place, the other surveys were 6. 

The two volumes last described were published by order of the Record Com- 
mission in 1814-16. 

No. 2. Paedera, Conventiones, Ly it | ? FY} Publica inter Reges insta q fuer. 

en, He. He. dD. nostra tempora, cur: 0 

"Thoms Rumer 'e Revi. Sanderson. Accurantibus Adamo Curke ot Fred, Hol- 
brooke, vols, |, 2.and 3; 6 parts, fol. Lond. 1815. 

This is an improved edition of Kymer's Fordera, (a work well known as of the 
authorities constantly referred to by English historians,) revised by the learned Dr. 
Adam Clarke, the commentator. 

The Foedera had passed through three editions, but was still rare, and, with 
the exception of the earlier volumes, was imperfect and erroneous. ; 

This work will include ali the Treaties, Conventions, Letters and Public Acts 
of England, in her negotiations with other powers, from the reign of William 
the Conqueror to alate date. At present, there are but 3 vols. or 6 parts pub- 
lished, reaching the reign of Edward III, 1367. Fac similesare given of the 
Magna Carta, Carta de Forresta, &c. &e. and the Royal Seals. 

No. 3. The Statutes of the Realm, 12 vols. fol. London, 1810, 

This is the most complete collection and best executed edition of the laws of 
England extant. It appears to have been a work of great labour, and to have 
occupied various learned persons for several years. 

No. 4. The Acta of the Parliaments of Scotland, \\ vols, fol. Lond, 1814-19 (vol. 1 not 
et published. 


these acts 1 Ee with the 19th, James I. of Scotland, A.D. 1424, and 
are continued till the union was effected in 1706. The early acts are compiled 
from ancient manuscripts, of which fac similes are given, ‘They are written in 
the ancient Scottish dialect, and present a curious picture of the manners anc 
condition of that people in past ages. 

No. 5. Parliamentary Writs and Writs of Military Summons, §c.,revised and edited 
by Francia Pulgrave, Esq. 3 vols. fol. Lond, 1827-0. 

Among the mass of useful and important information contained in these vo- 
lumes, respecting the legielative assemblies of England, are tables of the mem- 
bers of parliament from each county during several centuries. 

No. 6. Rotuti Hundr Temp. Hen, I11. and Ed. 1. 2 vols. fol. Lond, 1812-18. 

One of the first acts of Edward I. on his return from the Holy Land, was to 
issue a special commission to “ Enquire into the state of the Demesnes and the 
rights and revenues of the Crown, and concerning the conduct of sheriffs and 
“ officials, who had defrauded the king and grievously oppressed the peo- 
ple.” 





England 
commence 19h, Ed. I. and terminate Sth, Hen. VIII. Among other curious 
documents these volumes contain licenses to particular persons to fight duels in 


No, 20. Inquisitionum ad Capellum Domini Regis Retornatarum, ° 3 vol. fol. Lond. | 
1811-16. me 4 - an 

These Records comprehend all the proceedings originating in certain writs 

from Chancery which are ultimately transmitted or retoured to that office, They 

form an authentic history of the transmission by inheritance of the greater part 

of the landed property of Scotland. 

No. 21. Valor Evclesiasticus, Temp. Hen. VIII. 6 vol. fol. Lond. 1811-16, 

The Valor Ecclesiastieus of Henry VIIL. is an entire survey and estimate of 
the whole church property in England and Wales, in the state in which it steod 
on the eve of the Reformation. 

This valuation was made with reference to the dissolution of the Ancient 
Religious establishments, and to the changes in contemplation at that period. 
No. 22. Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Cottonian Library, deposited in the British 

Museum, fol. Lond. 1802, y 

The Cotionian Library was found in the reign of King James I. by Sir Robert 
Cotton, a person of great learning and worth, but who, after enjoying the confi- 
dence of the King, became an object of suspicion and persecution, as the reputed 
author of an obnoxious pamphlet. Although he completely vindicated his inno- 
cence, yet under a new pretence “ that hié library was not of a nature to be ex- 
posed to public inspection,” it was a second time put in sequestration, and him- 
self excluded from all access te it. Shortly before his death he signified to 
the privy counsel “that their so long detaining his books from him, without 
rendering any reason for the same, had been the cause of his mortal malady,” 
and declaring to his friends ** that they had broken bis heart who had locked up 
his library from him.” His son, Sir Thomas Cotton, increased the collection, and 
was succeeded by John, the person to whose liberality the British public is in- 
debted for the donation of this library. After various mutations, when the 
British Museum was established, the Cottonian Library was united with the 
other treasures deposited there. ‘The catalogue is the work of Mr. J. Planta, 
one of the librarians of the museum. 

No. 23. A eatehogee of the Harleian Manuscripts, in the British Museum, with indexes, 

4 vol. fol. | 12, 

This collection of MSS was begun aboot the latter end of the 17th century, 
by Robt. Harley, Esq. afterwards Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, at a vast ex- 
pense and labour ; he employed persons to travel throughout Europe and part of 
Asia, for the purpose ; purchased everything of the kind that could be obtained 
in England, and after bis retirement from public business, spent the latter part 
of his life in gaining forther accessions to his library. The Hon. Edward Lord 
Harley, with equal firmness and perseverance, pursued the plan, so that, at his 
decease, the Manuscripts alone exceeded eight thousand. The catalogue was 
begun by Mr. Humphrey Wanley, and continued till its completion by several of 
the Librarians of the British Museum, where the collectiun was deposited on 
the founding of that institution. 

No. +e A Catalogue of the Lansdowne Manuscripts in the British Museum, fol. Lond. 


This collection was purchased in 1807, by a vote of Parliament, for £4,925. 
It relates principally to English History, and is a union of various collections 
which had come into the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne. A conside- 
rable portion of them were the papers of the celebrated statesman Burleigh, 
the treasurer of Queen Elizabeth. 

—— 


TASTE. 


A report, we perceive, prevails that, during the season of 1836, a grand ex- 
position will be attempted in Paris, of the productions of National Industry, 
collected from all the different countries in Europe. The exhibition is to take 
place in a series of buildings, similar to those just now devoted to the exposi- 
tion of French manufactures, but quadrupled in number and extent ; and the 
whole expense, which will amount to nearly 30,000/., is to be defrayed by the 
French government. This is a grand and meritorious undertaking ; and will 
tend at once to set at rest the various questions of competition and comparison 
which form a stumbling block between the manufacturers of London, Paris, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg ; and to offer a lesson highly advantageous to those 
of the French capital. We know not what ‘ England and the English’ may 
have to learn on the occasion ; our Parisian neighbours pride themselves in 
the belief that we have still much to acquire in * matters of taste.’ Now, Taste 
is a thing which John Bull unluckily piques himself on despising ! 

It is inconceivable how easily persons, things and even faculties, may be de- 





a “ Hundred Rolls” contain the substance of the Inquisitions here refer- 
to. 
No. 7. Placita de Quo Warranto, fol. Lond. 1818. 

Writs were issued against persons claiming manors, &c. whose possession 
had been returned by the commissioners of Ed. I. as unmwarrantable. The 
pleadings in such cases are preserved in this volume; they are esteemed of 
great value and importance. 

No. LT ia de Nevil, sive Liber Feodorum. Temp. Hen, II. and Ed, I. fol. Lond. 


This book contains an account—1l, of property held of the crown; 2, of 
widows and heiresses of tenants whose marriages were in the gift of the king, 
with the value of their lands, &c. ; 3, of churches in the gift of the king, &c. 
&c. The title is obtained from the name of Nevil, a person employed in the 
preparation of the returns. 

No. 9. Taratio Eeclesiastica Anglia et Wallie, Auctoritate P. Nicholai IV. Circa 

A.D. 1291 fol. Land. 1802. 

The first fruits and tenths of all ecclesiastical benefices had for a long time 
been paid to the see of Rome. In the year 1288, Pope Nicholas IV. granted 
the tenths to Edward I. for six years towards defraying the expenses of an expe- 
dition to the Holy Land, and that they might be collected to their full value, a 
taxation was begun. This is an important record, because all the taxes were 
for a long time regulated by it. 

No. jf. Petenderine Rotulorum Charterum et Inquisitionum ad quod Damnum, fol. 


graded in the opinion of society by a cleverly imagined caricature er nickname ; 
and from the days of Sterne till now, the words ‘ connoisseur,’,—‘ cognoscente,’ 
—* dilettante,’"— * gout,’ and ‘ gusto,’ have afforded so many texts for the im- 
pertinence of twaddlers. A man of the world, accordingly, shrinks from the 
imputation of being ‘ a man of taste,’ as he would from that of being a cox- 
comb,—a pickpocket,—or a punster ;—yet of all the qualifications or faculties 
essential to the embellishment of the world, or the recreation of its grumbling 
inhabitants, what so valuable or what more rare ? 

Although, to all intents, a natural, distinct, and innate faculty, Taste may be 
regarded as indicative of the existence of the hi t mental powers ;—like the 
luminous vapour which is said to hover over v mines of precious metals, it 
is the outward and visible sign of a mind all affluence. grace and harmony.— 
Want of Taste implies a specific deficiency of mind. Works have been written 
of striking and eminent merit; which, but for certain offences in style or matter 
indicating want of taste, would have insured to their authors the names of men 
of genius. A fine Taste proclaims a high and especial sympathy with the feel- 
ings of others, as well as adiscriminating instinct towards the shows of things in 
the material world ; resembling that which enables a bee to gather honey from 
every flower that blows, intuitively rejecting every gross and impure particle. 
It is to the physical, as tact to the moral world ;.nay! in doth, it assumes a 
dignity and potency. For actions are often reprobated as not altogether cri- 
minal or vicious, but * in very bad taste,’ or as constituting an offence contra 
bonos mores ! 

Yet, with all this importance, real or attributive, Taste is often imputed to a 


“The Charter Rolls” begin 1st year John, 1199, and end with the reign of | man in reproach and condemnation. When Thomas Hope addressed a book to 


Edward IV. 1483. They contain royal grants of privileges to cities, towns, &c. 

&c. and grants of creations of nobility. The inquisitiones, &e. are the reports 

made previously to granting a privilege with a view tothe propriety of the act. 

No. 11. Calendarium Rotulorum Patentium, fol. Lond. 1802. 

“The Patent Rolls” commence in 3d of John, and end 23d Edward IV. 

cha contain grants of offices, lands, &c. patents of nobility, and licenses of all 
s. ‘ 

No. 12. Rotulorum Originalium Abbreviatio, 2 vols. fol. Lond. 1805, 


the English Visigoths of 1805, proving that their chairs, tables, and boffets 
might be improved by a near approximation to the forms of Greece and Etruria, 
he was sneered at by the Edinburgh Review as a fool or a farceur ;—the critics 
twitted him with the word Taste, as they would have done Barrington with the 
jemmy or skeleton-key found in his pocket ;—and whereas it was his pleasure 
to apply to his house and home, and his desire to apply to the houses and homes 
of other people, that fine faculty which enabled Addison to pour forth his har- 
monious periods, Titian to immortalize a rag of canvas, and Canova to impart 


The Originalia of the Court of Exchequer are the estreats of the grants of the | divinity to a block of marble, they branded himasa fribble. But Hope avenged 


erown, whereon any rent is reserved, any salary payable, &c.; they commence 
with Hen. ITT. and are continued till a late period. 


No. 13. Abbreviatio 
IT, fol. Lond. 1811. 


himself nobly. He wrote ‘ Anastasius.’ 
The same stigma has been somewhat ungraciously cast upon the memory of 


Placitorum, Temp. Regum Rich. I. Johan. Hen. III. Ed. I. ana | George 1V. That refinement of manners (constituting one among the indispensa- 


ble endowments of sovereignty,) which he possessed in so eminent a degree, 


Abstracts of the Pleadings in various courts contain & great variety of | is now reviled as the meretricious grace of a dancing master. Had he lived 
historical information, particularly in relation to the early practice of the English | and died the chief of a tribe of red Indians, in whom it is a manly virtue to pin 


law; they also explain many singular and obsolete customs. 
No, 14. Inquisitiones Nenarum, Temp, Ed. IIT, fol. Lond. 1807. 


on their blankets with a skewer of birchwood, and hunt down and skin the beast 
destined to appease their hunger, bis Majesty could not be more bitterly re- 


These records are the result of an assessment made by virtue of a subsidy to | proached with his predilection for the elegancies and luxuries of life, so conso- 


the crown in 14th Ed. ITT. of the ninth of corn, wool and lambs, in every parish ; 
by this act, however, persons of moderate ions were only taxed a fifteenth, 
and “the poor boraile people that live of their bodily travaile’’ were expressly 
exempted. 
No. 15. Ducatus Lancastria Calendarium Inquisitionum Post Mortem, $c. and Calen- 
dar to the Pleadings, $<. fol. Lond, 1823. 

This Calendar of post mortem inquiries for the Duchy of Laneaster, includes 

the reigns from Ed. I. to Charles 1. The pleadings are from Hen. VII. to Phil. 


and Mary. 
No. 16. Calendars of the ings i 1 y 
vel. fol. nin Chancery in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 3 


One of the cases here recorded is that of Jobn Shakespeare, of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, about 1590, to recover a messuage and land in Wynecote, County 
Warwick, mortgaged to the defendaut's father, for 40 pounds. Shakespeare, in 
his petition, says—“ The sayde John Lamberth ysof greate wealthe and abilitie, 
and well friended and alied amongest the gentlemen and freebolders of the coun- 
trey in the saide countie of Warwicke, where he dwelleth; and yor saide 
orators are of emalle wealthe and very fewe friends and alyance in the saide 
countie.” 

The person here described was most probably the father of the poet. The 
fact may be considered worthy of notice, as it does not occur in the biographies, 
and may im some degree ascertain the doubtful rank of the sun of England's in- 
tellectual system. 

No. Lt tation Inquisitionwm Post Mortem Sive Eseatarum. 4 vol. fol. Lond. 
The records commence with Hen. III. and end with Richard If]. They ori- 

gwated in certain writs of Enquiry to ascertain the titles of holders of property 

by Escheat. They are considered the best evidences of the descent of families 
and property. 

No. 18. Registrum Magnum Sigili Retum Scoterwm, fol. Lond. 1814. tai nin 
charters, grants of Land, §c., under the great seal Ss an ees “se 124. 
Phese Records contain evidences of the 

many noble Scottish families. 

No. 19 Rotwa Scotia, 2 vol. fol. Lond. 1814-19. 

The Rolls of Seotiand contain an unportant collection of Records illustrative 


nant with the times in which he lived. The same instinct which imparted 
brilliancy to the oratory of Canning,—elegance to the portraits of Lawrence,— 
sentiment to the monuments of Chantrey,—grandeur to the halls of Fonthill, 
—and amenity to the bowers of Dropmore ;—the same instinct which made 
Gifford a critic, and Rogers a poet, is supposed to have degraded the dignity of 
the Sovereign of Great Britain ! A fine perception of all that is felicitous in the 
productions of nature or art, is imputed to him as a vice ! 

Under this sentence of opprobrium, why should we be surprised to hear 
rational men and women observe in adeprecating tone, ‘For my part, I own 
I have no taste. But I get my furniture of Gillow or Seddon,—my plate of 
Rundell, my jewels of Storr,--my bijouterie of Howell and James ; and thete- 
fore I know that I am right!’ forgetful that this very act of selection implies 
the possession of taste ; and that they confess themselves deficient only in the 
mechanical powers of creation. But our Gallic neighbours are less charitable 
in their interpretation ; and so long have we proclaimed ourselves waating in a 
faculty which constitutes a chief national boast among themselves, that we have 
no right to be surprised on finding them refer to the projected Exposition of 1836 
as an excellent lesson about to be afforded to the barbarous English, in matters 
of Taste ! 

- — 


THE RUSSIAN HORN BANDS. 


The execution of musical pieces by horn bands, in which each player has only 

one or two notes to perform, was originally invented by a musician named 
Maresch, a native of Bohemia. In the year 1748, Maresch went to reside at 
| St. Petersburgh, where he entered the service of the Grand-Chancellor. One 
day, when the Empress was dining with the Grand-Chancellor, she heard Maresch 

play on the horn, and she was so charmed with his performance that she took 
| him into her own service, and conferred on him the appointment of Imperial 





shal Kirilowitsch, conceived the idea of establishing and training those horn 


| . » 

tion. He ordered 40 horns to be made, each capable of producing only one note, 
| and each sounding the interval of a semi-tone, the one other. These horns 
were distributed among 40 performers, who were taught to play pieces of music 





t : each born produced By 
incessant patience and perseverance, Maresch succeeded in drilling a party of 
serfs in this sort of music; and he brought them to so high a degree of 
perfection and precisiun that they were able to execute the quatuors of Haydn 
and Mozart. 

The novelty and beauty of this music soon rendered it exceedingly popular in 
Russia. Maresch’s horn players were introduced into the military bands the 
theatrical orchestras, concerts, fétces, &c. The number of performers may be 
diminished by assigning two or three instruments to these in whose parts but few 
notes occur. A Russian nobleman is usually two or three years in forming one 
of these bands ; and in no other country than Russia, perhaps, would it be 
possible to find masicians or rather machines who could devote their whole lives 
to the performance of a single note. 

In 1802 the Emperor of Russia’s horn band consisted of upwards of one 
hundred performers; and many noblemen have maintained bands equally 
numerous. The slaves who perform in these bands are also frequently employed 
as singers in the chapels and as choristers at the theatres. 

The horns played at the theatres or in concert rooms are generally of wood - 
and those used in the open air are of copper. Their form is that of acone having 
as its apex an angle, in which the mouth-piece is placed. 

On the banks of the Neva, amidst the silence of a fine summer's evening 
these born bands produce a magical effect. The performers are sometimes 
seated in a boat, which glides gently down the current of the river ; the sound 
slowly recedes, and is frequently echoed back to the distance of two leagues 
At Moscow, in the year 1763, the horn bands were employed in a singular 
manner. During the last week of the Russian carnival, there was constructed 
on an immense sledge, an artificial bank, measuring 240 feet in circumference 
and 40 feet in height. This bank was covered with verdure, trees and shrubs 
The whole presented the appearance of a wood, an4 there were perceived here 
and there, stags, goats, hares, foxes, &c. apparently just killed by the hunters. 
A party of the latter, who were stationed in this artificial forest performed a 
delightful concert. The siedge was drawn through the city by 22 Ukranian 
Oxen, yoked two and two, and it stopped in front of the residence of Counseljor 
Beskoi, where the Emperor was dining. 


EE 

wes D CANAL STOCK AT AUCTION.—Pells & Calhoun will sel! 
at Auction, to the highest bidder, on Monday, 25th August, at 12 o'clock, at 

the Merchants’ Exchange, 200 shares Welland Canal Stock. (July 26-—ts. 


MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 





i Since the last report twelve personshave been insured, Of whom five are 
in the City of New York, seven are out of the City of New York,—Total, twelve, 
Two are Farmers, ; one Clergyman; one Student; four Merchants ; four other 
pursuits.—Total, twelve. 


Of these are insured for 1 year and under ‘ ° ‘ et are 
th alt a at. i calla: a ane ee Pe 
“o 4 “ Ty Ty Li e, ,' 4 “ ‘ é ‘ M4 “ 1 

-—-12 

Of these there are insured for $.0,000and under . ° — 1 

“ “ “ “ “ “ 5,000 and ty J 5 


“o 6 “ oo“ “ “ 


1000and “ » >: : , ¢& 
12 
New York, May 6th, 1834. E. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
HE splendid Low Pressure Steamboat, CONSTITUTION, Edward Zealand, 
Master, will during the present season, touch at and leave the following ports, 
as follows :— 

Will leave Port Hamilton every Sunday morning at 6 o’clock, and arrive at To- 
ronto same morning at 10 o’clock, touching at Oakville ; leave Toronto at one o'clock 
and arrive at Cobourg at 9 o’clock same evening, touching at Port Hope. Leave 
Cobourg same evening at 10 o’clock, and arrive at Rochester at 6 o’clock next morn- 
ing ; leave Rochester at 6 o'clock on Monday evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 2 
o'clock next morning.—Will leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock on Tuesday morning, and 
arrive at Toronto at 2 o'clock, afternoon ; leave Toronto at 6 o'clock Wednesday 
morning, and arrive at Port Hamilton at 10 o’clock same morning, touching at 
Oakville. 

Will leave Hamilton every Wednesday afternoon at 1 o’clock, and arrive at To- 
ronto at 5 o’clock same evening, touching at Oakville. Leave Toronto at 7 o'clock 
same evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 3 o’clock next morning touching at Port 
Hope. Will leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock Thursday morning and arrive at Rochester 
at 2 o'clock afternoon. Will leave Rochester at 7 o’clock same evening and arrive at 
Cobourg at 3 o’clock next morning ; leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock Friday morning and 
arrive at Toronto at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, touching at Port Hope.—Will leave 
Toronto on Saturday morning at 6 o’clock and arrive at Hamilton at 10 o’clock same 
merning, touching at Oakville, and eo on in rotation twice a-week, at the times above- 
mentioned, should the weather permit. 

The Constitution will afford a safe and expeditious opportunity for Merchants 
from New York and other places, to forward their Goods by way of Rochester to the 
head of Lake Ontario. 

Emigrants and others, destined for the western parts of Upper Canada, will find it 
totheir advantage to come by way of Rochester, and proceed by the Constitution, 
tho only steamer plying between that port and the head of lake Ontario. 

All baggage and small parcels are to be considered at the risk of the owners, unless 
ddivered on board in charge of the Clerk. ’ 

Acents.—At Hamilton, Messrs. E. & J. Ritchie; Oakville, Mr. Thomas; To- 
ronto, James F. F. Smith, Esq. ; Rochester, Mr. Green, forwarder ; Cobourg, E. 
Pirry, Esq. ; Port Hope, John biews, Esq. 

Hamilton, 25th April, 1834. [May 18-tf. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 




















Ships. Masters. | Dayso oe from | Days of Sailing from 
ew 3 Laverpool. 

Caledonia, raham, j|Jan. |, May 1, Sept.!,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, Delano, “3 BM By 2a og! ug, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “ 16)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.!, 
Sheffield, Hackstaff, et “Stet See ae 
Columbus, Cobb, iFeb. 1, Junel, Oct, 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, SR Si we ae me e's, 
Europe, Maxwell, “16, * 16, “ 16,)/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, “oc; * Oh “265 6. ° Oo 4, 

th America, |Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Napoleon, mitb, “gw gl gl me og me og 24, 
Brita:.nia, Sketchley, | “* 16, “ 16, “* 16,)May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
John Jay, lover, om Rm, a Se hme Os, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “* 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
New Ship, Nye, *e * & * Ck “8% 8, 4%, 
North America, |Dixey, * 16, * 16, “ 16jJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian, Harris, om, © we * 2 Se SB 





These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the s, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished b; 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which will 
be found on board. ; ; 

Consignets of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus prone, South America, Br- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHE S, & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co., er C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 

Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Stares, John Jay, and Virgiaian, 

WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wn. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 





| Chapel Master. While in the service of the Empress, he, conjointly with Mar- | 


Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., N. Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 











ips. ‘asters. ys iling from|Days ing 
s M Da Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
‘ew- York. Havre. 
France, E. Funk, [Dee. 1, April 1, Aug.t, an.24, May 24, Sep.24, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes} “8, “ 8, * B,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oet-l, 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, “ 16, “ 16) “ 8 “ 8 © ‘; 
Rhone, J. Rockett,| “24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, | J 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, “ 24, “ 24, ’ 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8 “ 8, “* 8)Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.!, 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows}; “16, “16, “ 16 8, * 8, oan 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “24, “24, “ 24) % 16, % 16, 0 it 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1.) “ 24, “ 24, - 
Charlemagne, Pierce, oo April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. és 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt} “16, “16, “ 16 pie “6 
Poland, Richardson,| “24, “24, “ 24) “16, “ 16, \ It 
Erie, . Fank, \Mar.1, Jaly i, Nov. ! aad 24, “ 24, i 
Albany, Hawkes, “ 8, 8, “ 8jJMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. a’ 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| “‘16, “16, “ 16) “ ow 16 
Henry IV. J. Castoff, “24 “24, * 24) “16, “* 16, 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo 

: orp gers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and ne 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either : 
subscibers at New bin — forwarded by their packets, free of all charges ete? 
the expenses actually incu . 
=] y C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall #- 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN IL. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) -_ 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, en af 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 


each month. ; 

Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. %, 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar- 2» 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr- 4 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, Mey 
St.George | W.C. Thompson, | Sept.4, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct- 30, Feb. 28, ne 

The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copper fastened. aor 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the spe 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construc * 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. Ry ae “ 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and etores of the best quality,  5* 


A 


























: ve se 
possessions and of the founders of | bands, which have since become the objects of so much curiosity and admira- | ome hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclust 


of a state room. The days of sailing will be punetually observed. Ra freight or pe 
sage, apply tothe masters, on board, orto eee IME & CO, oF , 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-stree 
; 


